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The Future of the Apprentice. 


The apprentice question is important. Employers 
are complaining of an insufficient supply of real 
skilled labor, and declare that this is the result of 
the restriction by the unions of the number of ap- 
prentices in past years. They assert that so-called 
skilled labor is plentiful, but that it is largely com- 
posed of incompetent workmen. The craftsman of 
today, they say, is not so good a workman as was 
his father; he lacks the finish, the accuracy and the 
polish in his work. In fact, his product isn’t cul- 
tured; it is crude. But he produces more; he 
creates a larger pile and he makes more waste. In 
the old days when the product left the craftsman’s 
hands it was finished—finished so thoroughly that 
the need of an inspector of it was never considered. 
The man who produced it was a mechanic, and 
that alone was a sufficient guarantee that the work 
was well done. Now an important individual in 
vroduction is the inspector—the man who finally 
asses on the work, who orders the veneer over 
the imperfections, who handles the varnish brush 
with skill or who is a deft manipulator with re- 
airing tools. And employers generally attribute 
this decadence in skill to the restriction in the num- 


ver of apprentices. 

As a matter of fact, the real cause ‘is the non- 
restriction of apprentices and the neglect of the 
employer to see that those apprentices whom he em- 
ploys are properly taught the trade. The greater 
the number of apprentices in a shop beyond a rea- 
sonable proportion of journeymen the lesser are 
the chances of any of them to learn a trade. That 
is self-evident. It is not worth while to consider 
the question from the standpoint of the workshop 
as a school, the apprentices as pupils and the 
journeymen as teachers. Every workman knows 


that it isn’t, and everyone knows that employers 
would not permit it to be so. 

The unions in the last twenty years have been 
gradually yielding this point of the unrestricted 
employment of apprentices to the employers, foolish- 
ly believing in the sincerity of the demand to give 
the boys a chance, when, as a matter of fact, the 
employer’s chief aim was to exploit the boys, not 
to teach them a trade. The unions have never 
placed restrictions upon the number of apprentices 
to prevent boys learning a trade. The restriction 
was made rather to enable those employed as ap- 
prentices to learn it, and learn it thoroughly. And 
this cannot be done where the number of appren- 
tices is unlimited, or where the proportion to 
journeymen is so large as to be practically un- 
limited, so far as being taught a trade is con- 
cerned. It is noteworthy that in large factories or 
\orkshops where there is no limit to the number 
o! boys that may be employed in a trade the charac- 
ter of the graduating craftsmen is of a low order 


BY B. MOORE. 


and their knowledge of the trade is confined to 
mere incidents of it. These are the boys who as 
men generally fill the gaps at the corner saloon 
and in after-life are found slouching along the 
water-front. 

I saw the other day a young man who was re- 
cently set adrift from a large machine shop. He 
entered the place as an apprentice, and he worked 
the last two years of his four-year term watching 
a machine cut threads in steel bars. His knowledge 
of the machinist trade was confined to the skill of 
placing his hand on a lever to start and stop the 
machine and to know when the cutter was getting 
dull. He couldn’t build anything; he had 


spent the four years of his life when his mind is. 


in the natural stage of absorbing knowledge—the 
important years of his life so far as concerns the 
influence on the future—watching a part of a steel 
bar revolve and move forward in a machine. And 
he was told that he was learning a trade. But he 
felt the responsibilities and the yearnings of man- 
hood, and the pay of an apprentice no longer suf- 
ficed. His necessities required higher wages. So 
he was thrown out, and the next of the twelve 
boys in the factory succeeded to his place at the 
cutting machine. And he—he takes up his position 
in the ranks of the incompetent workmen, a victim 
of the chicanery of an exploiting employer who 
never wasted a minute in an endeavor to teach him 
anything. What the boy has learned is the result 
of his own intuitiveness or the interest in his wel- 
fare manifested by his friends among the journey- 
men. ; 

The employer took him a boy and threw him out 
a man. He taught the apprentice nothing except 
such knowledge as was necessary for purposes of 
exploitation. 

And so it goes through all the channels of in- 
dustry. First he is the imperfectly taught appren- 
tice, next the bum, then the tramp. Afterward— 
but what does it matter? The whole course of his 
life is mapped out by these first four years of 
apprenticeship. 

When a boy has served the allotted term of 
apprenticeship, whether he has learned anything of 
the trade or not, he is cast out into the world by 
the very employer who undertook, by implication, 
at least, to teach him a trade. It is rarely that an 
apprentice is employed afterward as a part of his 
employer's regular force. The employer evidently 
feels that he has done his full duty by robbing the 
boy of the best four years of his life, and then 
turning him over as an experiment upon other em- 
ployers, who have, in all likelihood, done the same 
thing with their own apprentices. 

And then they complain of incompetent workmen 
and the restriction of apprentices! Probably this 


is a counter-charge invoked to cover their own self- 
conscious crime against boyhood. But they ‘only 
deceive the shallow and hairbrained. Men who 
watch industrial events know better. 

Yet something must be done, both to protect. the 
boys in their future as workmen and to protect the 
crafts from incompetence. And that must be ac- 
complished during the formative period of a boy’s 
mind. The restricting of the number of appren- 
tices to a proper proportion of journeymen is not 
alone a remedy. That will not teach the boy any- 
thing. As a matter of fact, the average apprentice 
now must shift for himself. Rarely is he instructed 
in the science of doing a thing. I have known 
journeymen to be discharged for taking the time 
to explain to a boy some intricacy in his work. 


And that with the remark: “Let the kid find out 
for himself. We're not running a barber college.” 

Therein lies the evil—and an evil that the union 
must remedy or attempt to remedy. How to do it 
is the question. 

Public trade schools, as at present conducted, are 
of little value to the boy in the workshop—that is, 
to the boy who at an early age is forced into the 
world to earn his living and probably help sup- 
port a large family. They are in session during 
working hours and generally are accessible only 
to boys who have passed through certain grades 
of the grammar schools. They are of no direct 
benefit to the boy at work or to the boy whose 
parents cannot afford to maintain him while he at- 
tends. A boy of 15 attending such a school by 
association develops expensive tastes that are be- 
yond the ability of the ordinary workingman to 
meet. The trade school to such boys is out of the 
question. But these are the very boys who will 
officer and make up the rolls of our future trades 
unions; they are the boys in whom the struggle 
for existence has made stronger their reliance upon 
the protection of the union. And it is the duty 
of the union to do something for them while they 
are still boys. 

It can’t do much, of course, because its own 
opportunities are limited. But the little it does 
now will have its beneficent effect upon the future 
competency of the trade. It might be well prob- 
ably to hold a general conference on this question. 
But in the mean time I would suggest that each 
union inaugurate a course of lectures and demon- 
strations of the trade, to be given weekly or 
monthly, as occasion demands, the lecturers to be 
selected from among the best-informed and most 
highly skilled practical craftsmen in the particular 
branches of the trade of which they are the repre- 
sentatives. The boys should be invited to these 
meetings and take part in discussions. Those em- 
ployers who are really interested in the welfare of 
the apprentice should be invited to share whatever 
expense may accrue and to co-operate generally in 
the success of the movement. This plan may not 
entirely eliminate the incompetent workman, nor 
it may not abolish the heartless exploitation of boys 
by some employers, but it will awaken an interest 
in the apprentice as an apprentice and will be of 
some benefit eventually to society. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held July 26, 1907. 

Meeting called to order at 8:07 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair; minutes of the previous meeting 
approved. 

CrEDENTIALS—Electrical Workers No. 151, A. F. 
Snyder, F. Bartholomew, vice J. J. Kenny, J. L. 
Paine. Cooks’ Helpers, Harry Lingo, vice H. Terry. 
Brewery Workmen, A. Knorpf, E. Gerber, vice A. 
Ponitz, Carl Tiedeman. Leather Novelty Workers, 
John Kestler, vice E. Marshal. Butchers, D. J. 
Murray, A. Hooper, Fred Zimmerman, Leo L. 
Murphy. Bakers No. 24, D. Schwarting, E. Hoff- 
man, Wm. Wright, A. Lerch, E. Seligman, A. Wahl, 
S. L. Leman. Bootblacks, Jos. Arieta, vice M. 
Poradi. Delegates seated. 

ComMMunNicaTIoNsS—Filed—From the Civic League 
of California, requesting us to send delegates to 
their meeting. From the United Mine Workers of 
Hazelton, Pa. stating that the picture of John 
Mitchell with the hard coal fame which was to 
be raffled for the benefit of one of their members, 
W. E. Jones, was drawn by the Brotherhood of 
Passenger Conductors, of Boston. From the Park 
Commissioners, granting the use of the Park and 
Stadium for the Labor Day celebration. From the 
Springfield Federation of Labor, asking information 
of Wm. O’Brien. On motion, the Secretary was 
instructed to forward a copy of this communication 
to the Cement Workers’ Union. Referred to Lasor 
Ciarion—From the Leather Novelty Workers’ 
Union, calling attention to firms in San Francisco 
and Oakland manufacturing union labeled goods. 
From York, Pa., Cigarmakers’ Union, asking us 
to continue the boycott against the product of the 
Celestino, Costello Company of York, Pa. Referred 
to Executive Committee—Communication from the 
Cigarmakers’ Union with reference to the American 
Tobacco Company. Referred to the Organizing 
Committee—Credentials of the delegate from the 
Expressmen’s Union, No. 472. 

Reports oF Untons—Shoe Clerks—Business fair ; 
Brockton Shoe Store now on the fair list. 

Report OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Committee 
recommends: Ist. That the application for a boy- 
cott on the Pacific Telephone Company be laid over 
for one week. 2d. That the resolution from the 
Cigarmakers’ Union, relative to the American To- 
bacco product being retailed by the United and 
Gunst cigar stores be referred back to union, at the 
request of its committee. Report of the committee 
adopted. 

ORGANIZING CoMMITTEE—Committee reported pro- 
gress. 

The hour of nine o’clock having arrived, the 
Council proceeded to the election of cfficers for the 
ensuing term. Total number of votes cast, 157; 
resulting as follows: 

A. J. Gallagher, 110; H. M. Alexander, 120; W.x. 
P. McCabe, 115; J. J. Kenny, 120; D. McLennan, 
114; P. O’Brien, 121; Chas. Schuppert, 114; Miss 
M. Wheeler, 114; Wm. G. Wittman, 114; Jas. 
Bowlan, 123; J. V. Ducoing, 95; Theo, Johnson, 
107; Geo. M. Lipman, 94; C. H. Parker, 100; A. C. 
Roche, 91; H. M. Alexander, 111; Geo. W. Bell, 
102; G. B. Benham, 91; J. H. Conley, 30; Geo. 
Cooney, 54; M. E. Decker, 99; K. J. Doyle, 57; 
S. Fox, 74; Jos. Guinnee, 71; Ed. Hoffman, 80; 
J. A. Kelly, 56; H. Knobel, 41; Bert La Rue, 79; 
Chas. Minert, 72; D. McLennan, 71; H. W. Mc- 
Mullin, 42; J. McPherson, 59; D. J. Murray, 81; 
P. O’Brien, 109; E. Patterson, 17; Chas. Schilling, 
96; D. Tattenham, 45; G. Thurber, 41; Geo. A. 
Tracy, 106; H. Altman, 101; S. Fox, 98; A. Hooper, 
100; Miss A. Lynch, 106; J. M. Moran, 96; E. 
Patterson, 95; M. P. Scott, 102; J. Verra, 98; 
J. O. Walsh, 110; J. P. Bogan, 95; Miss A. Burk- 
hardt, 101; J. J. Calish, 94; E. H. Elbing, 96; 
H. L. Foster, 110; Miss S. Hagan, 102; J. W. 
Hogan, 98; G. Hohlman, 97; Leo Michelson, 102; 
F. J. Pratt, 95; G. B. Benham, 91; H. A. Menke, 
99; Geo. A. Tracy, 99; G. A. Black, 69; J. V.’ 


Ducoing, 52; A. J. Gallagher, 114; Geo. M. Lipman, 
60; E. H. Misner, 68. 

The chair declared the following elected: Presi- 
dent, A. J. Gallagher; Vice-President, H. M. Alex- 
ander; Recording Secretary, Wm. P. McCabe; 
Financial Secretary, J. J. Kenny; Treasurer, D. 
McLennan; Sergeant-at-Arms, P. O’Brien; Trustees 
—Chas. Schuppert, Miss M. Wheeler, Wm. G. 
Wittman; Law and Legislative Committee—Jas. 
Bowlan, J. V. Ducoing, Theo. Johnson, Geo. M. 
Lipman,’ C. H. Parker; Executive Committee—H. 
M. Alexander, Geo. W. Bell, G. B. Benham, M. E. 
Decker, S. Fox, Ed. Hoffman, Bert La Rue, Chas. 
Minert, D. J. Murray, P. O’Brien, Chas. Schilling, 
Geo. A. Tracy; for the thirteenth position on the 
Executive Committee two members tied, namely 
Jos. Guinnee, D. McLennan, consequently another 
vote will have to be taken; Organizing Committee— 
H. Altman, S. Fox, Al. Hooper, Miss A. Lynch, 
Jos. M. Moran, E. Patterson, M. P. Scott, J. Verra, 
J. O. Walsh; Label Committee—J. P. Bogan, Miss 
A. Burkhardt, J. J. Calish, H. Elbing, H. L. Foster, 
Miss S. Hagan, G. Hohlman, W. C. Kittler, Leo 
Michelson, F. J. Pratt; Directors of Lasor CLARION 
—Geo. A. Tracy, H. A. Menke, G. B. Benham; 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion League—G. A. 
Black, A. J. Gallagher, E. H. Misner. 

Recerpts—Retail Clerks, $6; Web Pressmen, $8; 
Street Railroad Employes, $20; Soap Workers, $16; 
Waitresses, $6; Pile Drivers, $6; Molders, $10; 
Boilermakers, $4; Freight Handlers, $4; Picture 
Frame Workers, $4; Cracker Bakers, $2; Electrical 


Workers, $18; Bookbinders, $6; Cap Makers, $2; 
Coopers’ No. 65, $6; Metal Polishers, $4; Hatters, 
$2; Milkers, $4; Sailmakers, $4; Horseshoers, $4; 
Beer Drivers, $16; Waiters, $20; Coopers No. 131, 
$4; Baggage Messengers, $2; Sailors, $20; Grocery 
Clerks, $2; Jewelry Workers, $4; Total, $198. 

ExpENsEsS—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20; 
postage, $3; horse and buggy, $18; J. J. Kenny, $15; 
P. O’Brien, $10; Brown & Power Co., $8; W. N. 
Brunt Co., printing, $2.25. Total, $106.25. 

Council adjourned at 11:35 p. m. 

Wn. P. McCasz, Secretary. 
Sg 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters: 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 

. Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Tay- 
lor and Jones. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. * 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Har- 
rison streets. : 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

A. T. Becraft, carriage manufacturer, Twenty- 
third and Bartlett streets. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

H. Hertzel, barber shop, 16 Eleventh street. 

= A NS 


The terrible disasters which have recently oc- 
curred in the coal mines of Germany and France 
have directed the attention of scientists, especially 
in the former country, to introducing methods of 
protecting the miners against a recurrence of such 
calamities, or at least of diminishing, as far as 
possible, the loss of life. 
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Men of labor, no wage reductions! 


Continuation of 
Sale of 


Nobby Silk Dresses, 
Silk and Wool Suits 


Price Reductions that 
Command Attention 


Earlier in the Season Removal Sale 
Prices Prices 


$22.50, $25, $27.50, $30, $35, $40 and $44u 
Wool Suits 

$18.75, $20, $22.50 and $25 Wool Suits... .$15.00 

$15, $16.50, $18.75 and $20 Wool Suits .... 

$10.75, $12.75 and $13.69 Wool Suits 

$20, $22.50, $25 and $27.50 Silk Suits 

$16.50, $20 and $22.50 Silk Suits 

$12.75 and $15 Silk Suits 


Sixth Street, 


near Market. 


THE ELITE 


A. MAUTZ & COMPANY, Inc. 


2536-2538 MISSION STREET 


Between 21st and 22nd Streets 


Branch: 495 CASTRO STREET 
Near 18th Street 


Dry Goods-*Gents’ Furnishing Goods 


Labor Day Parade 


Committees 


§| We desire to announce that 
we are in a position to show 
samples and furnish estimates 
o1 Labor Day Uniforms of 
any description. If members 
of the Committees will call 
upon us we shall take pleasure 
in asssting them in making 
their selections. Deliveries are 
positively guaranteed on all 
orders we undertake. 


Jraners 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


MARKET“ JONES STS 


IS CHEAP LABOR A BENEFIT ? 

We hear so much these days -said in a jeering 
manner about the demands of the members of or- 
vanized labor for. increased wages, a shorter work- 
day and better conditions generally, that it becomes 
necessary to refute some of the statements made. 
ihe general impression prevails that to get 
things “cheap,” ‘at a “bargain,” ata “knock-down” 
price, is good business principles that should be 
advocated and encouraged at all times and under 
all circumstances. But is it? Let us see. 

We know perfectly well that we can not get 
“something” for “nothing,” and if we do, that 


“something” is usually “not worth having.” One 


thing is certain, a good workman will not work 
cheap. He will not work unless he receives just 
treatment, fair compensation and good pay. The 
employer will not make a contract except he re- 
ccives his “price.” The supply man will not sell 
material until “payment” of same is guaranteed 
jy the contractor or owner, or both, at his price. 
\nd so business is conducted and carried on from 
day to day and from age to age. 

Yet we have some individuals, some employers, 
some certain societies, some particular organiza- 
tions of capital who believe that the wage-workers 
should take what they get and go on their way 
rejoicing, without murmur or complaint. But to 
he fair, all sides should be heard before passing 
judgment. “Cheap labor,” we contend, is a positive 
“injury” to the community, a “curse” to society, 
and a “detriment” to all classes of citizens alike. 
\ “general reduction” in wages is a “public calam- 
ity.” It can not be looked on in any other light 
hy any rational or fair-minded person. “Cheapen 
labor” and you destroy the incentive that spurs 
men on to “effort” and “improvement.” “Reduce 
wages” and you dishearten the workers in the 
performance of their daily toil. They become care- 
less and indifferent, have no ambition in their work, 
and do not care whether it is done right or not. 
lhe “poorly paid laborer” can not be classified as 

“skilled laborer.” He can not be depended upon 
to do the work required. He seldom gives satis- 
faction to his employer and is rarely employed 
steadily. “Low wages,” or a reduction in wages, 
lower the moral, social and intellectual standard of 
any people. Degraded, unskilled, cheap, pauperized 
labor is a “menace” to our welfare and well-being. 
lt is a menace to the country at large. It results 
in decreased production, and consequently a loss 
to national wealth. It leaves in its trail discontent 
and dissatisfaction, It breeds ignorance and vice. 
{ is a blight upon our national intelligence. 
While, on the other hand, “high wages” mean 
“skilled labor” and “skilled labor” means “increased 
roduction.” High wages signify and stand for 
intelligence, ingenuity, invention, good work and a 
ligher and nobler manhood. High wages mean also 
etter and happier homes, and it can not be denied 
that they tend to elevate the workingman, render 
im more skillful and inventive and more produc- 
tive and beneficial to the community in general. 
[he machinery, tools and appliances invented by 
\merican workingmen, by which “production” has 
heen “increased” and augmented a hundred fold 
or more within the last few years could never be 
“produced” by the people who work “cheap,” for 
i low rate of wages. Every increase in wages has 
bettered not only the individual, but the community 
at large. It has left its mark in the “progress” of 
our country. It has helped its “growth.” It has 
aided and assisted in its onward march to physical 
and intellectual “greatness.” 

Then why should we ever listen to the selfish 
whinings of certain. individuals who care not for 
‘thers, so long as they are prosperous? “Cheap 
labor” is a detriment and a curse to any country. 
It is a “clogging of the wheels of progress,” a 
“stoppage of invention,’ and a “sign of decay.” 
'low any one can say it is a benefit is a mystery 
» us. We cannot see it. Labor organizations 
ire progressive institutions. They cannot stand for 
‘ow wages, nor will they tolerate reductions under 
ny conditions.—From the Carpenter. 
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PAY KRAGENS $1.00 WEEKLY 


$20.00 Suits for 


Every man should dress well. It’s his 
duty to himself. If you buy at the right 
place it doesn’t cost much for clothing of 
quality. Kragens is the right place for 
the WORKINGMAN. Further, you may 
pay for anything that you wear in tiny 
sums of $1.00 weekly. A fine all-wool 
Blue Serge Suit costs you but $12.50. A 
fine Suit of all-wool worsted, any shade, 
will cost you but $12.50. A fine all-wool 
Black Thibet Suit at Kragens is priced 
$12.50—any of these suits is worth $20.00 
and some more. You may have them in 
any of the late models and any suit is a 


perfect fit. 


Overcoats, Cravenettes and Suits, val- 


ues from $20.00 to $25.00 at Kragens on 


$12.50 


P. S.—Furnishings, Shoes, Hats, and everything a man wears es 
may be charged to the one account. 


Copyright 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Last Sunday’s regular meeting was well attended. 
Eight applicants for membership were elected and 
impressively obligated. Three applications were re- 
ferred to the regular committee. Henry C. Muir, 
who has worked eight years at the business, E. J. 
Maginnis, who has served a five years’ apprentice- 
ship, and Henry J. McMahon, who wishes to affiliate 
with No. 21 as an apprentice member, will appear 
before the Membership Committee next Wednesday 
night in the Union rooms. Any member interested 
in the contemplated increase to our roll is requested 
to be present. This course is preferable to those 
who have hot Sunday dinners under a process of 
cooling as a result of oratory. The application of 
O. A. Mann for machine tender membership was 
re-referred to the Committee. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported having received 
thirty cards during the month, and twenty-seven cer- 
tificates were issued. Despite the heavy drains on 
the treasury as the result of the International and 
local assessments, a healthy condition of finances was 


shown. The one per cent assessment for the Labor | 


Council unions was renewed for July. 


F. J. Waterman applied for admission to the 
Union Printers’ Home, after a continuous member- 
ship of fifty-three years. The usual appropriation 
was made to enable the gentleman to travel to Col- 
orado Springs directly the application goes through 
the official channels. During the week word reached 
headquarters that Mr. Waterman had fallen in his 
room and was suffering severely. A doctor was 
promptly requested to investigate, and he found that 
our old member had a badly fractured rib. The in- 
jury was attended to in the McNutt Hospital. 


Chairman Ellis of the Labor Day Committee 
reported that a $350 banner would lead No. 21’s 
forces, and that each member would wear a badge 
and carry an American flag. It was decided to 
donate $10 to the Labor Council’s fund for meeting 
the expenses of the celebration in the Park. It is 
expected that over fifty thousand people will visit 
the beautiful Stadium on September 2d. 


Information is wanted of the present whereabouts 
of John Chisholm or Collin E. Chisholm, printers. 
Relatives in Texas have not heard of these men 
since the fire and any word left with the Secretary 
will be forwarded to the anxious ones. 


President Tracy applied for leave of absence to 
visit his mother in Illinois after the adjournment 
of the I. T. U. Convention. Not only was the per- 
mission willingly granted, but the Union unani- 
mously decided to pay the President for the two 
weeks’ vacation. Mr. Tracy left for Hot Springs 
on the morning of the 31st of July in order that he 
might participate in the deliberations of the Laws 
Committee. Our other delegates, J. M. Scott and S. 
T. Sawyer, will leave on Sunday morning. They 
will be accompanied by John F. Garvey of the Mail- 


ers, and G. W. Ryan of Oakland Typographical | 


Union. This delegation held a meeting the other 
day. Owing to his experience as a tourist, Mr. Scott 
was elected chairman, with special’ instructions to 
see that Mr. Sawyer refused to accept a position as 
Supervisor of Hot Springs—should he be requested 
to serve in that capacity. 

Phoenix (Arizona) Union is agitating for a print- 
ers’ tent colony sanitarium for tuberculosis patients. 
Arizona is considered an ideal place for the treat- 
ment of lung troubles. The communication was re- 
ferred to our delegates. There is no doubt that 
the typographical unions of the South are fre- 
quently placed at a disadvantage in this connection, 
for the influx of those seeking a restoration to health 
is a drain on the treasuries of small unions. After 
all is said and done, these efforts to alleviate dis- 
tress or cure disease bring out the best that is in 
men and women, and union printers may well be 
proud of the record of their craft—one of the many 
good results of combining with each other for the 
common good. 

B. M. Frederick lost his wife last Wednesday. 
In the time of bereavement our member has the 
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heartfelt sympathy of not only those who know 
him, but of the entire membership. 

A letter received at headquarters invites some am- 
bitious typo to consider a proposition to go into 
business in Healdsburg, California. A real estate 
firm has purchased a plant, and desires advertising 
room in the paper and attention to its job work. It 
is claimed that other business can be procured, and 
that the plant will be leased at first, with a sale 
option. 

George S. Barry marred his vacation by badly 
spraining his ankle. It will be some time before he 
will be able to attend to business. 

James S. Turner of the Stanley-Taylor Company 
has returned from a month’s sojourn with the suc- 
culent trout. As a disciple of Walton, Jim is a 
success, in fact his prowess with the rod and reel 
causes the members of the finny tribe to take out 
traveling cards whenever they see the gentleman’s 
flowing locks on the bank of a stream. 

Se SE 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 

Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 18, to San Francisco 
Typographical Union No. 21, is holding some in- 
teresting meetings these days. The ladies are meet- 
ing at the homes of the different members and seem 
to enjoy the hay-wagon rides which are so prevalent 
on the streets of San Francisco since the car strike 
began. Some of the members willingly walk great 
distances when wagon transportation cannot be se- 
cured. 

A committee of three has been appointed to draft 
new by-laws. Any member having a copy of the 
laws in existence previous to the fire would confer a 
favor by sending it to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mrs. Hattie Bickell, 4880 Cherry street, Oak- 
land. All known copies of the old laws were de- 
stroyed by the fire. 

The next meeting of the Auxiliary will be held 
on Monday, August 12, at 2 p. m., at the home cf 
the Secretary, Mrs. M. A. Barron, 3331 Sacramento 
street, where the ladies have had a jolly good time 
the last few meetings 

A general invitation is extended to the wives, 
daughters and sisters of union printers to take an 
interest in the auxiliary by joining and give a 
helping hand to the cause of labor. 

EE 
BARTENDERS. 

At the last regular meeting of Bartenders’ League 
No. 41, Joseph E. Vera was elected President of 
the union, vice William N. Battersby, deceased. E. 
F. Leamon was elected a trustee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Battersby. Eugene Kidd was 
elected superintendent of the headquarters. 

P. L. Hoff will represent the union at the inter- 
national convention to be held in Toledo, Ohio, 
commencing October 14. - 

Thomas M. Scully, the Financial Secretary, who 
was stricken with typhoid fever several weeks ago, 
is improving and out of danger. 

The union has adopted a monthly working button, 
which will be worn by all members in good standing 
while they are on duty. 

> 
BAKERS. 

The following were installed officers of Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers, No. 24, at the last reg- 
ular meeting: Edward Goethe, President; Harry 
Hook, Vice President; James Brophy, Recording 
Secretary, and C. E. Lefevre, Financial Secretary; 
R. Martin, Assistant Financial Secretary; Charles 
Shilling, Treasurer; Frederick Loeffler, Sergeant- 
at-Arms; John Jonas, Charles O’Connor and Harry 
Hook, Trustees; A. J. Davis, R. V. Wesley, Ed. 
Goethe, C. E. Lefevre, Frederick Loeffler, John 
Jonas and Charles O’Connor, Executive Board; C. 
E. Lefevre, R. Hildebrandt and F. Loeffler, Joint 
Executive Board; A. J. Davis and L. Newberry, 
delegates to the Provision Trades Council; James 
Brophy and C. E. Lefevre, Delegates to the Labor 
Council; C. E. Lefevre, Business Agent. 
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STERLING 


Furniture Company 


974 HOWARD ST. 


At Sixth 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Temporary headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 
135 Gough street. 

The usual weekly meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors was held on July 30, President C. H. Cassasa 
in the chair. Mr. J. J. McGarvie of Local No. 8, 
Milwaukee, was admitted to membership on trans- 
fer. Mr. J. H. Condy, of Local No. 189, Stockton, 
was admitted to full membership in Local No. 6. 


The following-named members have been rein- 
stated to membership in good standing: F. Adel- 
mann, R. D, Barton, A. Bluth, J. Bluth, M. Bluth, 
C. H. Dodge, E. A. Gorman, J. Grahek, R. H. Hahn, 
Cc. H. King, W. J. McCoy, J. W. Moore, J. L. 
Schoen, J. Thiele, J. Verdeber, and N. Zannini. 

Messrs. F. Adelmann, C. von der Mehden, and 
L. von der Mehden, Jr., have resigned from mem- 
bership in the M. M. P. U. of San Francisco. 


Word has been received that a cellist is wanted 


for a very desirable engagement at a summer resort 
in the vicinity of San Francisco. Members that 
play cello and that are prepared to accept the posi- 
tion are invited to call at the Secretary’s office and 
inquire regarding particulars of the engagement. 
Mr. Frederick K. Logan, of Local No. 215, 
Kingston, N. Y., musical director of the Maude 
Adams company, was engaged throughout week of 


July 22-28 at the Macdonough Theatre, Oakland. 

Local No. 6 of San Francisco has donated $1,000 
to date to the general strike fund for the aid of 
members of various labor -organizations now on 
strike in this city. 

Members are notified that the weekly strike as- 
sessment of 25 cents per member—whether resident 
or non-resident—unless excused therefrom by the 
Board of Directors, is still in effect. Payment 
must be made in cash to the Financial Secretary, 
Mr. Harry Menke, 135 Gough street. 

a a 
MAILERS. 

At the last meeting of Mailers’ Union, No. 18, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

“Wuereas, God Almighty in the fulfillment of a 
divine purpose has taken from amongst us our 
veloved brother and friend, Joseph Wellsford; and, 
“Wuereas, In this final parting even though it 
© the inevitable destiny of all, we cannot but feel 
that while the blow was sudden the pain is ever- 
asting; therefore, be it 
“Resolved, Knowing him as we did and valuing 
lim as we must for all those endearing qualities 
which go to make a man in the truer sense of the 
term, we will be constantly reminded of his untime- 
y taking off, and though absent in the flesh, we 
cannot feel that the companionship has been forever 
closed; and be it 

“Resolved, That inasmuch as all this is true to 

s, how much more true and sorrowful must it be 
to his bereaved widow, for whom we hereby express 
our sincerest sympathy, albeit knowing full well it is 
a poor measure of comfort for the loss of one 
whose loyalty and devotion were never questioned ; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions Le spread upon 
the minutes of San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 
18, and a copy of same be sent to the Typographical 
Journal and Lasor Crarion for publication.” 

The union decided to levy a fine of $10 on any 
member detected in purchasing non-union tobacco, 
or any other non-union article when it is possible 
to obtain the labeled article. 

: Sd 

By an executive order,*the employes of the 
Government Printing Office at Washington, D. C., 
will be given a half holiday on Saturdays during 
July, August and September, the same as is given 
employes of other Governmental departments. 

— oe  OorererwOsOrerwm?>- 


Backed by the Chicago Federation of Labor, the 
Teachers’ Federation of that city is preparing to 
fight any attempt which may be made by the new 
School Board to break up its union. 
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WHAT WOMEN DO FOR A LIVING. 

That the four million women workers in the 
United States are engaged in no less than 292 dis- 
tinct occupations will be surprising news to some. 
No women, naturally, are reported as United States 
soldiers, sailors, or marines; nor were any reported 
as members of the fire department, or as street car 
drivers (though two were reported as motormen), 
or as telegraph or telephone linemen, or as appren- 
tices or helpers to roofers and slaters, or as help- 
ers to steam boiler makers or to brass workers. But 
the reader may note with interest, and perhaps 
with some astonishment, that five women are em- 
ployed as pilots; that on steam railroads ten are em- 
ployed as baggagemen, 31 as brakemen, seven as 
conductors, 45 as engineers and firemen, and 
26 as  switchmen, yardmen, and _  flagmen; 
that 43 were carriage and hack drivers; 
that six were reported as ship carpenters, 
and two as roofers and slaters; that as many as 
185 were returned as blacksmiths, and 508 as ma- 
chinists; that eight were boiler makers; that 31 
were charcoal, coke, and lime burners; and that 11 
were well-borers. Of course these figures have little 
economic or sociological significance beyond indi- 
cating that there are few kinds of work from which 
the female sex is absolutely debarred, by either 
nature, law or custom. There were 125 occupations 
employing over 1,000 women each, and 63 employ- 
ing over 5,000. 

Notwithstanding the increasing diversity of em- 
ployments for women, domestic service still remains 
the most important by far of the occupations in 
which they are engaged. Of the 4,833,630 women 
in continental United States reported as engaged 
in gainful occupations at the time of the twelfth 
census, 1,124,383, or almost one-fourth of the total 
number, were returned as servants. It may seem 


surprising that the next most important occupation - 


for women is that of farm laborer, and that the 
number of women reported as following this occupa- 
tion was 456,405, or almost half a million. The 
significance of the figures will be better understood 
if it is pointed out that 442,006, or 96.8 per cent of 
these female farm laborers were reported from the 
Southern States, and that 361,804 or 79.3 per cent of 
the total number, were of the negro race. More- 
over, it appears that 277,727, or 60.9 per cent of the 
total number, were members of the farmers’ fami- 
lies, representing the wives and grown-up daughters 
assisting in the work on the home farms. Next to 
these two leading occupations come four occupations 
not far apart in numerical importance, though widely 
different in character. They are the occupations of 
dressmaker, laundress, teacher and farmer. The 
largest of these occupations—that of dressmaker— 
employed 338,144 women and the smallest—that of 
farmer—employed 307,706.—Harper’s Weekly. 
a 

The steamer Tartar at Victoria, B. C., on July 
13th, brought advices from Tokio that five Tokio 
emigration companies have combined to fill an order 
for 5,000 contract laborers for which a Canadian 
railway company has made application for railway 
building work in British Columbia. 

———_-3>_——_- 

A large number of taliors went on strike in New 
York City on July 14th for recognition of the 
union, a nine-hour day, 10 per cent increase in 
wages, and a signed agreement with the contractors. 
The tailors say their average wages ranged from 
$12 to $16 a week last month. 

————— 

War on a supposed system of Greek peonage has 
been opened in Chicago, Ill, by the Government. 
Proprietors of Greek shoe-shining parlors, ice cream 
parlors and restaurants who lure boys from Greece 
to America and here keep them in practical slavery, 
will be called to account. 

———_>_—__&—__—_-— 

The Carpenters’ Union of Reno, Nev., has declared 
a strike against the Reno Builders’ Association be- 
cause they claim certain contractors are endeavor- 
ing to make Reno an “Open Shop” town. 
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UNFAIR PUBLICATIONS. 


Published by authority of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. 


NEW YORK. 
American Inventor, (M.)* 
American Machinist, (W.) 
American Museum Journal, (M.) 
American Printer, (M.) 
Automobile Topics, (W.) 
Benziger’s Magazine, (M.) 
Burr-MecIntosh, (M.) 
Century, The, (M.) 
Christian Advocate, (W.) 
Country Life In America, (M.) 
Critic and Literary World, (M.) 
Delineator, (M.) 
Designer, (M.) 
Engineering and Mining Journal, (we 
Forum, (@Q.) 
Garden Magazine, (M.) 
Gentlewoman, (M.) 
Homiletic Review, (M.) 
Journal of the Telegraph, (M.) 
L’Art de la Mode, (M.) 
Literary Digest, (W.) 
Marine Engineering, (M.) 
McClure’s, (M.) 
Moden-Revue, (M.) 
My Business Friend, (M.) 
Nautical Gazette, (W.) 
Navy League Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly. 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 
Power Boat News, (W.) 


St. Nicholas, (ML) 
Tom Watson’s Magazire, (M.) 
Town and Country, (W.) 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, (M.) 
Typewriter and Phonographic World, 
Vogue, (W.) 
World’s Work, (M.) 
Boston, Mass. 


Black Cat, (M.) Green Bag, (M.) 

Modern Priscilla, (M.) Donahoe’s Mag., (2.) 

Columbiad, <) Profitable Adv., (M.) 
Chicago, Ill. 

Red Book. Rand-MecNally’s Booka. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Men and Women, (M.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, (M.) 
Saturday serene. Post, cw.) 
Springfield, Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, (M. 
New England Homestead, (W.) 
American Agriculturist (w.) 
Farm and Home, (S. M.) 
Orange Judd Farmer, (W.) 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Woman’s Home Companion, (M.) 
Farm and Fireside, (S. 
*Abbreviations used—M, monthly; W, weekly; 
Q, quarterly; S M, semi- monthly. 
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WORLD’S EXCLUSION LAWS. 


For some time the attitude of the Californians 
toward Mongolian immigration has been the sub- 
ject of much unfriendly comment. The campaign 
of adverse criticism and denunciation, which at 
last found such full and frank support in the Presi- 
dent’s message, may easily have led many to con- 
clude that our fellow citizens on the Pacific Coast 
are of baser metal than ourselves and other por- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon world; and while it is 
not stated as true, the inference drawn is that they 
are the ‘first to discriminate against the yellow race. 


What are the facts? The casual reader of Brit- 
ish colonial history will find that measures restrict- 
ing Chinese immigration were enacted by certain of 
the Australian states long before the agitation began 
in California. As early as 1855 an Act was passed 
by the State of Victoria imposing a tax of £10 on 
each immigrant and limiting the number that could 
be brought to one-tenth of the tonnage of the ves- 
selon which they were transported. In recent years 
Chinese immigration has been prohibited in Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and Canada by the imposition of 
a tax of £100 on each Chinaman landing in these 
colonies. 


It is said that this law is more thoroughly effec- 
tive in Canada than our own Exclusion Act, re- 
cently modified somewhat through the Chinese boy- 
cott. John Chinaman has no navy to speak of and 
his big army is still in the making, but for all that 
he has discovered that he possesses a powerful 
weapon in the boycott, which reaches a vulnerable 
and extremely tender spot in the pockets of our 
commercial barons. 


Restrictive legislation, along the lines indicated, 
practically came to an end in the year 1896, except 
in Canada, partly, as we are told, because the Ex- 
clusion laws were satisfactorily effective and partly 
because “other Asiatics began to enter the colonies 
in sufficient numbers to excite dislike and un- 
easiness.” From this date forward, legislation and 
agitation have been directed against “the other 
Asiatics” as well as the Chinese. 


In 1897 the Natal Restriction Act was passed. 
Its object was “to check the flow of coolies from 
British India.” It accomplishes this by excluding 
the following classes without reference to nation- 
ality: (a) Any person who, when asked, fails to 
write in some European language an application 
for admission to the colonies; (b) a pauper or 
person likely to become a public charge; (c) an 
idiot or lunatic; (d) any person suffering from a 
loathsome and dangerous disease; (e) any one 
who has within two years before been convicted 
of a serious non-political offense. 


The Act imposes on masters of vessels a penalty 
of one hundred pounds for each immigrant brought 
into the country. 


It will be noted that the first clause is the only 


one specially designed to apply to all Orientals with- _ 


out specifically naming them. The weak point of 
the law was the use of the same form for all appli- 
cations, which made it possible for uneducated 
Orientals to fill perfunctorily the blanks in the 
application. The fear that this would be done led 
some of the Australian States and New Zealand to 
strengthen the Natal Act by providing for changes 
in the form of application, the writing of fifty 
words in English and “a writing in any European 
language.” 

The advent of the Federal Government in Aus- 
tralia made it possible to pass legislation of a more 
general character. The question or immigration 
was considered soon after the organization of the 
first parliament. A bill was passed modeled after 
the Natal Act, but requiring a test of fifty words 
written in any European language required by the 
Customs officials. Among the excluded classes, in 
the language of the Act, is “any person who, when 
asked to do so by an officer, fails to write out at 
dictation and sign in the presence of the officer 
a passage of fifty words in length in any European 


language dictated by the officer.” A special clause 
prohibits, under heavy penalties, the introduction of 
contract labor. 


An increase of Japanese immigration was noticed 
at the ports of British Columbia about the year 
1897, and steps were taken by the local government 
to devise restrictive measures. The number of ar- 
rivals increased from 691 in 1897 to 9033 in 1899. 
In the meantime an Act had been passed by the 
Parliament of British Columbia prohibiting the em- 
ployment of Japanese on certain works and de- 
signed to check further immigration. The measure 
was forwarded to the British Government and 
Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, refused the royal assent in a diplomatic 
communication containing the following significant 
language: 

“Her Majesty’s Government fully appreciate the 
motives which have induced the government and 
legislature of British Columbia to pass the legisla- 
tion under consideration, and recognize the import- 
ance of guarding against the possibility of the white 
labor in the province being swamped by the whole- 
sale immigration of persons of Asiatic origin. They 
desire also to acknowledge the friendly spirit in 
which the representations they have felt compelled 
to make have been received by the government of 
British Columbia, and regret that after carefully 
considering the minute of the executive council they 
feel unable to withdraw the objections they have 
urged to the legislation in question. 


“There is no difference between Her Majesty's 
Government and the government of British Colum- 
bia as regards the objects aimed at by these laws, 
namely, to ensure that the Pacific province of the 
Dominion shall be occupied by a large and thor- 
oughly British population rather than by one in 
which the number of aliens largely predominates, 
and many of the distinctive features of a settled 
British community are lacking. 


“The ground of the objection entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government is that the methods em- 
ployed by the British Columbia legislature for se- 
curing this object, while admittedly only partial and 
ineffective, are such as to give legitimate offense 
to a power with which Her Majesty is, and earn- 
estly desires to remain, on friendly terms. It is 
not the practical exclusion of Japanese to which 
the Government of the Mikado objects, but their 
exclusive nomination, which specifically stamps the 
whole nation as undesirable persons. 


“The exclusion of Japanese subjects either from 
the province or from employment on public or 
quasi-public works in the province by the operation 
of an education test, such as is embodied in the 
Natal Immigration law, is not a measure to which 
the Government of Japan can take exception.” * 


In all his dispatches on the delicate question, Mr. 
Chamberlain was most adroit, avoiding antagonisms, 
secretly expressing sympathy with the Colonies, 
suggesting restriction on the basis of the Natal 
Act and at the same time safeguarding the national 
pride of Her Majesty’s ally in the Orient who was 
even then preparing for the big event that is now 
a matter of history. Hats off to the diplomacy of 
Mother England. With one hand she deftly turned 
back the tide of Mongolian immigration from her 
colonies and with the other patted her ally on the 
shoulder and inspired him suddenly to smite at a 
most vulnerable point, Russia, her traditional foe, 
whom she has feared secretly and hated right 
royally. Without the firing of a gun she saw the 
army of her enemy overwhelmed and his fleet 
smashed in the waters of the Orient. 

Promptly after the veto of the British Columbian 
Act the British Government entered into negotia- 
tions with Japan and through an “understanding” 
secured what the colonists had sought in legislation. 
The desired restriction came by way of Tokio. 

Under date of August 2, 1900, the Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Viscount Aoki—mark 
the name—sent a dispatch to the governors of the 
prefectures of Japan directing that until further 
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notice the emigration of Japanese laborers to the to view with Oriental delight, he will find some 
\yominion of Canada be prohibited. sage advice from one of the greatest Anglo-Saxon ) + 

A commission appointed by the Canadian Govern- friends of his race, Herbert Spencer, whose letter It S Pure -That S Sure 
ment to investigate the entire subject of Chinese on this subject has recently been published in the 
and Japanese immigration, in 1902, submitted an country. In spite of the theories of the savants, 


-xhaustive report covering 430 printed pages. In | yellow and white, however, the fact is gradually MAJESTIC GINGER ALE secsniry : 


-onelusion the commissioners say, among other becoming patent that the masses of the United 
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1000, whereby the governors of the prefectures of 
Japan were instructed to prohibit entirely for the 
time being the emigration of Japanese laborers for 
the Dominion of Canada. * * * Nothing fur- 
‘ier is needed to settle this most difficult question 
yoon a firm basis than the assurance that the action 
aiready taken by the Government of Japan will 
not be revoked. * * * Should, however, a 
change of policy be adopted in this regard by the 
Japanese Government whereby Japanese laborers 
may again be permitted to emigrate to Canada, the 
welfare of the province of British Columbia im- 
peratively demands that effective measures be 
adopted to take the place of the inhibition now im- 
posed by the Japanese Government.” 

in this connection it may be pertinent to observe 
that with our complex dual system of government, 
according to a recent writer, a “conglomeration of 
sovereignties that insists upon calling itself sover- 
cien,” we are not the only nation that finds inherent 
difficulties in discharging its obligations to other 
powers and constituent States or colonies. En- 
eland has certainly experienced like difficulties which 
she has approached in a conciliatory spirit with 
1 eye single to the welfare of her most distant 
subjects. There has been no disposition to enforce 
the Imperial will against her colonies in the interest 
of any foreign power. There has been no threat 

use the army and the navy to impose upon them 
“ unwelcome race. If, as claimed, our present 
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Many people, both in and out of labor unions, Ellis and Beideman Streets, S. F. | 
express great surprise when it was revealed during 
the Haywood trial at Boise that Pinkerton detec- Mantifacturers of ‘i 
tives had been trusted as influential members of All Fl sie 
the Western Federation. It did not excite any sur- avors Distilled Water, Car- 
prise when it was shown at Denver last week, says bonated Beverages, Etc.’ 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal, that two men, 
let us call them, Fred J. Benzer and Olaf E. Erick- PRODUCTS BOTTLED BY UNION MEN 
son, of Rock Springs, Wyo., were Pinkertons and 
also members of the United Mine Workers. Presi- 
dent Gibson, of District 22, had for some time sus- 
picioned one of them and had cautioned this office 
about him, but according to the press reports Act- 
ing Secretary Kerwan, of the W. F. of M., pro- 
duced letters before the convention of District 22 
last week which resulted in their expulsion. 

Just why a coal company is foolish enough to 
hire spies in this organization is beyond explana- 
tion. Their acts are all done in public. The pro- 
ceedings of the conventions are published verbatim — 
and circulated broadcast. Any operator so desir- 
ing can attend the meetings and bear and see for 
himself. The reporters for the daily papers are 
always welcomed and given every facility to hear 
and see what is going on. 

A noticeable fact about these spies is their anxiety 
to appear as bitter foes of the operators. They in- 
dulge in violent harangues, criticise and denounce 

: Eras = die ae officials, sneer at the peacemaker and revile the 
attitude is “incongruous” or “ludicrous,” it may be 5 3 wie A 

conservative. The more criminal of them urge vio- 
due to our amateur methods rather than to our 


vee lence and bloodshed, while the true union man is >” 
peculiar system of government. i _ é z 
: ; : : counseling patience and moderation. It would be ‘ 
lhe results of the recent experiment with Chi- 5 3 Sie Fi 
ie ae? : well to look with suspicion upon men who so 
nese labor under British regulation in South Africa - : es : 
: ; ; ; blatantly urge strikes and counsel industrial war 5 
ought to be a subject of serious consideration to 
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his sins have found him out. 

The world has a certain pity for Iscariot, for 
he hanged himself. Arnold, more calloused, died 
in utter wretchedness, shunned and scorned by the 
British people. These industrial spies slink after 
exposure into some remote corner of the earth, 


irom Washington—a permanent “understanding” 
that, without offending the pride of the Japanese, 
will effectually turn back the tide of their immigra- 
tion from our shores. Fortunately the distinguished 
Japanese statesman, Viscount Aoki, is now in Wash- 
ington, Perhaps he may render a service as satis- 
factions kee Coitoie Fe his former ‘act was pleas- live like a dog and die the death of an outcast. 

ing to British Columbians. Death comes as a relief to their wretched exist- 
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TELEPHONE STRIKE SETTLED 


As the Lazpor Crarion goes to press an official 
statement has been received from the Telephone 
Operators to the effect that a settlement of their 
strike against the Pacific States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has been effected on terms quite 
satisfactory to the girls. Full details are not avail- 
able at this writing. _ ; 

The strike of the Telephone Operators ranks as 
one of the most notable in the history of the labor 
movement of this city. The conditions under which 
the girls worked became so onerous that they 
finally decided to form a union, believing that 
through organization they could secure redress of 
their grievances, The corporation’s officials at once 
began a strenuous campaign of opposition to the 
formation of a union, and the girls were finally 
forced to strike, or abandon all hope of securing 
improved conditions. The union has a membership 
of nearly 500, and the percentage of desertions from 
its ranks during the strike lasting over three 
months has been remarkably small—in fact, the 
record in this respect will compare most favorably 
with that of many long-established organizations of 
men. From the outset the girls have received gen- 
erous financial support from the labor unions of this 
city. ; 

——_——$ 
THE CARMEN’S STRIKE. 


The feature of the week in the strike of the 
Street Carmen was the discovery by the daily press 
of a movement among the strikers to form a new 
“union,” the scheme being based on allegations of 
mismanagement of the strike by the officials of 
Division No. 205. 

The newspapers “played up” this story so well that 
many sympathizers of the strikers began to credit 
the tales, and, of course the stories afforded sweet 
morsels for discussion among the opponents of the 
Street Carmen. : 

According to the daily press the leader of the 
“reconstruction” movement is a man named Harri- 
son, who has been in the street car service for sev- 
eral years, and is now an expelled member of Diy- 
ision No, 205. Harrison claimd a membership of 
over 200 for his new organization and insists that it 
will soon embrace practically all of the members of 
Division No. 205 except the officials whom he ac- 
cuses of various crimes and misdemeanors. 

Two or three days ago the city was flooded with 
circulars bearing the heading, “Twenty-five Questions 
That Members of the Carmen’s Union Would Like to 
Ask ‘Dick’ Cornelius to Answer.” In general these 
twenty-five questions, by inuendo, accuse President 
Cornelius, Secretary-Treasurer Bowling and other 
officials of dishonesty, intimidation of members of the 
union, mismanagement of the union’s affairs, etc., 
and conclude with the query, “When are you going 
to let us go back to work?” 

The officials and members of the Street Carmen’s 


Union who know Harrison well are inclined to laugh 
at the fellow’s pretensions, being satisfied that his 
actions are due to an insatiable craving for notor- 
iety that has been fanned into activity by his recent 
expulsion from the Carmen’s Union. 


It seems that Harrison, at the commencement of 
the strike, was placed in charge of the union pick- 
ets at the Turk and Fillmore streets carbarn. The 
petty authority given Harrison seemed to turn his 
head, and he continually pestered the officers of the 
union with stories of “secret service’ work he 
claimed to be doing, varying these with proposals of 
schemes to accomplish by force the surrender of the 
United Railroads. Further than to warn the fel- 
low in emphatic terms that no countenance would be 
given his schemes by the union, and that he would 
undoubtedly land behind the bars if he did not 
change his tactics, no action was taken by the union’s 
officers. This conduct apparently angered Har- 
rison, and his next step was to attempt to create 
discord among the officers of Division No. 205 by 
charging President Cornelius and others with treach- 
ery to the union. His offense in this respect was 
an aggravated one, and after a thorough investiga- 
tion of the matter was held by the Executive Board, 
Harrison was expelled from the union. From that 
time Harrison, assisted by detectives in the employ 
of the United Railroads, has been active in endeav- 
oring to create dissatisfaction among the strikers 
and promote a secession movement. 


A thorough investigation of Harrison’s operations 
has disclosed the fact that he succeeded on one oc- 
casion in inducing sixteen strikers to meet with him 
to discuss “instde information” that Harrison 
claimed to have obtained from United Railroads 
officials and detectives. After listening to Harrison’s 
tales nearly all of these men washed their hands of 
Harrison and his wild schemes, and since then Har- 
rison has been unable to gather a corporal’s guard 
to assist him in promoting his new “union.” 

The circulars heretofore referred to are believed to 
have emanated from MHarrison—the considerable 
cost of printing and distribution, however, being 
borne by people who are interested in discrediting 
President Cornelius of the Street Carmen’s Union. 
As stated herein, the circulars excite little atten- 
tion among the Street Carmen themselves, but have 
caused considerable comment in other quarters. 
For this reason a brief statement in relation to the 
charges guised as questions, contained in the circu- 
lar is pertinent at this time. 

The attacks on the personal integrity of President 
Cornelius and Secretary Bowling are unworthy of 
serious consideration. Both men have been tried 
by their fellow-workers for years and have well 
earned the great confidence that is reposed in them. 

With regard to the “questions” relating to the 
financial transactions of the union since the strike, 
a statement of some detail is in order. 

Since the formation of the General Strike Cam- 
paign Committee—composed of ten representatives 
of the Building Trades Council, ten of the Labor 
Council and five of the Carmen’s Union—every cent 
contributed by unions and individuals to support the 
strikers has been turned over to that committee and 
disbursed on its order only. The men who jointly 
receive and deposit the funds are William P. Mc- 
Cabe, Secretary of the Labor Council, and O. A. 
Tveitmoe, Secretary of the Building Trades Council. 
Requisitions on these funds are directly supervised 
by these men. The system of accounting is as com- 
plete as that in vogue in any Irst-class business in- 
stitution—in fact, it can fairly be said that in no 
strike of this magnitude has such an exact system 
of accounting of receipts and expenditures prevailed. 
The money contributed by the Street.Carmen’s In- 
ternational Union—amounting to over $60,000 to 
date—is expended under the same system of strict 
supervision as is the money received from other 
sources. Every cent received is properly and 
promptly acknowledged and a detailed statement 
will be published at the proper time. ; 

The money contributed by local unions is not, 
of course, devoted entirely to the Carmen. The 


Telephone Operators and members of other union; 
on strike are also paid benefits from the general 
strike fund. 

The standing in the labor movement of Say 
Francisco of the men composing the General Cam. 
paign Strike Committee is such that none who 
know them will fairly question their integrity. Ac. 
cusations such as are ‘contained in the circular 
referred to are commonly made by ignorant and 
vicious-minded people when extended controversies 
between employers and unions are in progress, but 
it sometimes happens that such accusations are given 
credit by well-meaning though thoughtless people, 
and, in this instance, it is this class especially that 
the Lazpor Carton desires to assure that there 
exists not the slightest basis in truth for the insini- 
ations and allegations contained in the circular 
herein referred to. 


,The Transportation Committee of the General Com. 
mittee is daily increasing the number of buses in 
service, and consequently is enabled to give better 
transportation facilities to residents in the outlying 
districts. On the other hand, the United Railroads 
has not been able, during the last three weeks, to 
place over twenty-five additional street cars in com- 
mission. Notwithstanding the claims made by the 
company’s officials, there are only 240 cars in opera- 
tion, as compared with 450 when the strike was 
called. Previous to the fire the company operated 
about 650 cars. These figures readily indicate the 
extent of the inroads on the corporation’s income 
that the strike has created. 

Reports have been industriously circulated pur- 
portiny to reflect a spirit of dissatisfaction in the 
unions that are supporting the strike financially. 
There is no foundation for these stories. None of 
the local unions has withdrawn its financial or 
moral support from the strikers—on the contrary, as 
time passes the union men and women of San 
Francisco seem to be, if possible, more determined 
than ever to stand by the Street Carmen to the end, 
and are firm in the belief that the end will be 
Victory for the Street Carmen. 


————_—_—__ &____ —___ 
PRESSMEN’S PRESIDENT HONORED. 
Last Saturday evening over 100 people sat at the 

banquet board in an uptown cafe with George L. 
Berry as the guest of honor. The affair was ar- 
ranged by Mr. Berry’s fellow members of Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 24, who desired to commem- 
orate his election to the presidency of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 
Dan Doggett, President of No. 24, officiated as toast- 
master. Mr. Berry is about to become a benedict 
and his fiancee was present. The speeches of felici- 
tation were numerous, and the affair was extremely 
enjoyable in every respect. 

President Berry will be married Wednesday. 
August 7, to Miss Mary Gehres, at the home of the 
bride’s mother, 1317 Octavia street. The bridal 
couple will leave at once on their wedding tour, 
going to New York and from there to Cincinnati, 
the headquarters of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

ee Se 

SECRETARY M’CABE ILL. 

The hosts of friends of Secretary William P. 
McCabe of the Labor Council were grieved to learn 
during the week that he was seriously ill, his ail- 
ment requiring the performance of a surgical opera- 
tion. The latest reports of the physicians are to 
the effect that he has passed the critical stage and 
his restoration to health, while it may not be very 
rapid, seems well assured. The gentleman is con- 
fined in St. Francis’ Hospital. 

= —-— 2 —__—_ — 

DEFENSE LEAGUE MEETING. 

The Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone Defense 
League will hold a special meeting in Bent’s Hall, 
Twenty-second and Folsom streets, at 10 a. m., 
Sunday, the 4th inst. All delegates are urgently 


requested to attend, as matters of great importance, 
requiring immediate action, will be presented. 
E. R. Stix, Secretary. 
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INDUSTRIAL SLAUGHTER AND THE 
“ENLIGHTENED” EMPLOYERS. 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Many able editors; and after-dinner moralists 
never tire of telling the working man that the em- 
ployers have no objection to the “reasonable” as- 
pirations of union labor, and that all they desire is 
“peace with justice.’ Even the Parrys, Posts, and 
Van Cleaves, as we have shown, profess to be 
friendly to “legitimate” unions; all that they oppose 
is what they call “aggression” or “dictation.” We 
have commented upon these empty and hypocritical 
professions of the enemies of labor more than once, 
but the adjournment of a number of legislatures 
without action worth mentioning on the vital ques- 
tion of industrial accidents or compensation, affords 
another instructive text. 

Let us see what organized labor has asked in 
the premises, what the manufacturers—with some 
honorable exceptions—have said and done and what 
the legislatures, under pressure of selfish and sordid 
interests, have given to labor. 

When Congress and the legislatures met in the 
winter months the question of industrial accidents 
was ripe. The President discussed it, the Governors 
of New York and of Illinois, among other execu- 
tives, dealt with it vigorously in their messages and 
in public addresses. To expose workingmen to un- 
necessary risks, to save a few dollars at the expense 
of human lives, limbs, and earning capacity, is 
positively inhuman, a disgrace to our boasted civili- 
zation and progress, said these public leaders. 
Thousands, it was demonstrated, were sacrificed in 
Pittsburg alone, to the greed and selfishness of the 
manufacturers. In the country at large, hundreds of 
thousands are thus sacrificed, and yet even ordinary, 
inexpensive devices and safeguards are seldom in- 
stalled without a long struggle. 

Industrial exhibits were held last winter in Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston and elsewhere to teach 
employers how to guard machinery, prevent acci- 
dents, and give reasonable security to their workmen. 
The newspapers wrote intelligently and humanely 
upon the subject and pleaded for greater regard 
for human life on the part of the manufacturers and 
the legislators. It seemed, to the unsophisticated, 
that the year could not fail to advance very mater- 
ially the cause of industrial security. 

But the legislatures have all adjourned, and what 
is the net result of the agitation, the efforts of 
labor, the messages of progressive governors, the 
warnings of the press? The result is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

True, Pennsylvania passed an employers’ liability 
law that is an advance on the ordinary laws of 
this kind but which falls far short of the dictates 
of simple justice. The “fellow-servant” doctrine, 
that relic of a by-gone age and system, was not 
abrogated, and the doctrine of contributory negli- 
gence was also allowed to remain on the statute 
books. Still, the new act is some concession to 
the modern spirit, to the requirements of equity.. 
In New York and in Illinois the legislature did 
nothing. In the latter State several important 
bills—known as “industrial safety” bills—were in- 
troduced and jockeyed with. The accident compen- 
sation bills—one for compulsory, the other for 
voluntary compensation—were also submitted, after 
a long and painstaking inquiry, by a special commis- 
sion that had been created under a resolution of the 
previous legislature. None of these bills passed, 
and all failed owing to open or secret opposition 
from the reactionary class of manufacturers—the 
class that still regards workmen as semi-dependents 
or semi-serfs for whom any condition is good 
enough. 

Even a provision for publicity in the case of 
deaths and other accidents in mills and factories, 
for prompt notification of the authorities and im- 
mediate investigation, was killed in Illinois. Those 
responsible for industrial slaughter resent as im- 
pertinent the demand of the State, in behalf of 
the people for information and light. 

What matters it if numbers of workmen are every 


now and then blown to atoms, suffocated, or caught 
and mangled by machinery or crushed by improp- 
erly secured derricks? And so the _ industrial 
slaughter will go on, and thousands of lives will 
be sacrificed every year to Moloch. 


Contrast the situation in this country with that 
of other industrial countries, with their systems of 
accident insurance that embraces practically the 
whole adult working population, or with their im- 
proved accident compensation acts. The last of a 
series of amendments in England has just gone into 
effect, and it applies the automatic insurance sys- 
tem even to domestic labor, besides enlarging the 
scope and benefits of the act in several other ways. 


That the American situation is intolerable and 
disgraceful is felt by all thinkers and observers. 
President Roosevelt devoted a considerable portion 
of his address of June 11th at the Jamestown Ex- 
position to this question of industrial accidents, 
employers’ liability, and the crying injustice of the 
existing conditions. Mr. Roosevelt dealt specific- 
ally with the railroads and their employes, but of 
course his arguments apply with equal force to 
manufacturers, mine operators, builders and con- 
tractors, and the industrial world generally. We 
quote at length from Mr. Roosevelt’s address, be- 
cause it gives clear and strong expression to truths 
that should be—but, alas! are not—accepted as 
axiomatic, and because they indicate the lines of 
legislation and action for the immediate future. 
He said: 


“At present, both in the sphere covered by na- 
tional legislation, and in the sphere covered by State 
legislation, the law in too many cases leaves the 
financial burden of industrial accidents to be borne 
by injured workmen and their families; and a work- 
man who suffers from an accident either has no 
case at all for redress or else: must undertake a 
suit for damages against his employer. The present 
practice is based on the view announced nearly 
seventy years ago, that ‘principles of justice and 
good sense demand that a workman shall take upon 
himself all the ordinary risks of his occupation.’ 

“In my view, principles of justice and good sense 
demand the very reverse of this view, which ex- 
perience has proved to be unsound and productive 
of widespread suffering. It is neither just, ex- 


- pedient, nor humane. It is revolting to judgment 


and sentiment alike that the financial burden of 
accidents occurring because of the necessary exi- 
gencies of their daily occupation should be thrust 
upon those sufferers who are least able to bear it, 
and that such remedy as is theirs should only be 
attained by litigation which now burdens- our 
courts. 


“As a matter of fact there is no sound economic 
reason for distinction between accidents caused by 
negligence and those which are unavoidable, and 
the law should be such that the payment of those 
accidents will become automatic instead of being 
a matter for a law suit. Workmen should receive 
a certain definite and limited compensation for all 
accidents in industry, irrespective of negligence. 


“There should be the plainest and most un- 
equivocable additional statement, by enactment of 
Congress, to the effect that railroad employes are 
entitled to receive damages for any accident that 
comes to them as an incident of the performance 
of their duties, and the law should be such that it 
will be impossible for the railroads successfully to 
fight it without thereby forfeiting all right to the 
protection of the federal government under any cir- 
cumstances. In the same way there should be rigid 
federal legislation to minimize all railway accidents.” 

As we have already said, though the President 
particularly specified railroad workmen, there can 
be no dissent from the view that the principle 
enunciated is applicable to all wage-earners. 

All this is elementary justice and common sense. 
Yet the employers send lobbies to defeat the sim- 
plest legislation for the prevention of fatal accidents 
and reasonable compensation to victims. Yet we 
are told by the same interests that it is the trade 


unions that are “unreasonable,” “extreme,” and 
“Selfish,” and that the employers are ready to do 
justice. 

Labor in the United States asks for no old age 
pensions and the like from government, federal or 
State, but it insists that effete decisions of courts, 
coined centuries ago under comparatively primitive 
conditions should have no application in our mod- 
ern industrial era. That in our time a_ higher, 
better, and more humane conception of labor—life— 


‘man must find its expression in law and in practice. 


— 

The acquitaal of W. D. Haywood, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Western Federation of Miners, on 
the charge of complicity in the foul murder of Frank 
Steuenberg, former Governor of Idaho, was received 
with genuine .satisfaction by every member of a 
labor organization throughout the country. Those 
who know Haywood personally never believed him 
capable of committing such a dispicable crime. The 
extraordinary efforts of the Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation to fasten this crime on the Western Federa- 
tion officials were, of course, inspired by a fanatical 
determination to destroy the organization of which 
Haywood and Moyer are the leaders, and had they 
been successful, through perjured and manufactured 
evidence in convicting these men the result would 
have immensely pleased the enemies of labor union- 
ism. However, justice prevailed. 

oe ee 

President James F. Leonard of Electrical Work- 
ers, No. 151, returned to this city a few days ago 
from Salt Lake City, to which place he had jour- 
neyed, by direction of his union, to _ inter- 
view Grand President McNulty regarding the 
recent revocation of the charter of No. 
151. Mr. Leonard reports that Grand President 
McNulty promised to come here within a few days 
and make personal investigation of the controversy 
that resulted in the forfeiture of the charter of No. 
15i. 

a ga 

The Laundry Workers gave their usual quarterly 
dance in the Labor Temple last Monday evening. 
The affair was thoroughly enjoyed by the partici- 
pants, practically all of whom are members of the 
union. A. Finlayson was the floor manager and he 
was assisted by Robert Ewing, Miss Carrie Parmer, 
Miss Annie Brown, Leo Kane and Edward Flattey. 

= 

Waitresses’ Union No. 30 has appointed Louise La 
Rue, Sadie Brown, May Norton, Edith Reynolds 
and Cora Schade a committee to make arrangements 
for a ball to be given in the near future. The union 
levied a 25 cent per capita assessment on the mem- 
bership for the benefit of the striking carmen. 

SS Sea 

The Gas Workers’ unions of this city, Oakland, 
San Jose and Sacramento have effected a very sat- 
isfactory agreement with the gas companies of those 
cities. The schedule, which is to run for a year, 
provides for an average wage increase of 10 per cent. 

——— 

The Theatrical Stage Employes, at the conven- 
tion recently held in Norfolk, Va., re-elected John 
Suarez President. A sick and death benefit propo- 
sition will be submitted to the referendum at an 
early date. 

ee 

The Barbers’ Union has elected Charles Koch 

Financial and Corresponding Secretary, vice J. R. 


Bleily, resigned. Joseph B. Ducoing was elected. 


Business Agent, vice Koch, promoted. 
See eS 
A five year agreement has been signed between 
the International Photo-Engravers and the National 
Publishers’ Association, by which all differences 


shall be settled by arbitration. 
—____&___—_-— 


Ask your dealer for union-label collars and cuffs. 
ee 


Demand union-labeled cigars and tobacco. 
—_———_@———_—_—_ 


Demand union-stamped shoes. 
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DRAW THE LINE AT FORTY-FIVE. 

The following interesting article is taken from the 
editorial columns of the Cleveland Press~a daily 
newspaper of importance in the section where it is 
published : 

After commenting ‘on the fact that want ads. in- 
variably call for young men, the editorial con- 
tinues : 

The commercial and industrial world want young 
men. The pews want young preachers. It is hinted 
to the middle-aged surgeon that he has lost his 
“nerve.” And teachers dare not grow old. 

The corporations draw the line for activity at 45 
years. 

In the old days a man was good for service up 
to 65 or 70. 

What are the reasons? In a word—profits, divi- 
dends. The standard of a day’s work is based on 
a large output at a low expense. The old man 
cannot keep the pace the age sets for big returns. 

Another reason is found in the fact that more 
and more are women and children offering to do 
the old men’s work—and for less wages. 

The labor unions have noted this tendency, and 
for years have been bracing the workers in the in- 
dustrial ranks against it. 

The labor unions—to their great credit—have 
constantly fought for a shorter day’s work, for the 
prevention of child-labor, for a man’s wages for a 
woman’s work. They have tried to call a halt on 
immigration and have opposed piecework because 
it sets up an inhuman standard for a day’s work. 

And this striving has been largely in vain. 

Under present conditions men who would be good 
for 15 to 20 years of honest labor under humane 
provisions are everywhere set aside. 

What will society, which is responsible for squeez- 
ing them out, do with these old men? 

Shoot them, as it shoots the old horses? 

Pension them? 


They do not want pensions. They want work; 


work such as they are able to do, and, because of 
experience, able to do well. 

Our prosperity is making a lot of men old be- 
fore their time, which is economic waste—to say 
nothing of heartbreak and suffering. 

What is to be done with the old men? 

The Press says “this striving” of union men for 
conditions which would enable workingmen to con- 
tinue to earn their living after they are 45 or 50 
“has been largely in vain.” 

Any why has it been in vain? 

Because you, “Mr. Strikebreaker, have stood in 
the way. 

Because you have proved a traitor to your own 
interests and the interests of your class. 

You have insisted on maintaining and perpetuat- 
ing the grinding hours of toil that makes you “too 
old” at 45. 

You have done this not only for yourself, but 
for your children, your neighbor and your neigh- 
hbor’s children. 

If you and the vampires who exploit you could 
have your way you would settle this condition of 
life-sapping upon humanity for all time to come. 

Instead of assisting your brothers to lift them- 
from the conditions that make them “too 
old” at 45, you have turned against them and helped 
to perpetuate those conditions for the benefit of 
men who may toss you away like a bundle of old 
rags because you are “too old” at 45. 

You have worked and are working right square 
against your own interests and the interests of your 
prosperity, and for what? 

For a few paltry dollars offered you in the way 
of a bribe to become strike-breakers and _ traitors 
to your fellows, a pat on the back, and a smirking, 
hypocritical “jolly.” 

They flatter you with talk of the “independent 
hero.” 

You are not independent, and you never can be 
independent so long as some one else owns the 


selves 


tools, requires you to beg for a job, and then namcs 
the price and conditions under which. you must toil. 


And you, Mr. Member of Society—you who stand 
indicted with “squeezing” these young “old men” 
out—what interest do you take in this state of 
affairs? 

Are you helping to prolong this system of “squeez- 
ing them out” at 45 by patronizing the concerns 
that are making them, by long hours of nerve- 
racking toil, unfit for further usefulness after that 
age? 

Why did you howl when Prof. Ossler said you 
ought to be chloroformed at 60? He was putting 
the age limit too far, from the standpoint of the 
human vultures who are attempting to pick dry the 
bones of their workingmen before they are 45. 


Do you know that the men who “squeeze them 
out” at 45 are the same men who are the most 
active in conducting the fight against those indus- 
trial forces, including organized labor, which are 
aiming to give men and women a lease on life after 
they are 45? 

Do you know that if these men can get you when 
you are young and work you to a frazzle as long 
as you can stand it, they don’t care a rap what be- 
comes of you after you have become a 45-year-old 
“spav” and they have got back from you all they 
ever paid you, by compelling you to give it all 
back to get a small part of the goods you produced? 

You, Mr. Strike-breaker, are forging the links in 
your own chain when you stand in the way of 
those who would liberate you as well as themselves. 
You are the only real opposing force these liberators 
have to contend with. Industrial conditions could 
be set right were it not for you. 

And you, Mr. Member of Society, are helping 
the strike-breakers to do this, and continuing the 
45-year “old man” system, by patronizing the insti- 
tutions that refuse shorter hours of toil and more 
time for recuperation to their employes. 
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SLANDERING ORGANIZED LABOR. 


There was a time in the not distant past when 
workingmen could be owned as slaves and their 
masters were conceded the right to lash them to 
death if they chose. Few did this, says the Eureka 
Labor News, for it was more profitable to keep 
them alive and in health in order to get work out 
of them. But they were subjected to all kinds of 
indignities and abuse and scarcely a voice was raised 
to defend them until a sentiment looking forward 
to the abolition of slavery was developed. But the 
perverted ideals that prevailed during the days of 
slavery still live and there are thousands of people 
living to-day who have much the same conception of 
a working man as was entertained toward the slave 
fifty years ago. The slave was looked upon as an 
inferior being, who should be thankful that he was 
permitted to live, in return for the labor he per- 
formed for his owner. For the slave to think of 
elevating himself to. the same level occupied by the 
naster was considered the height of insolence, and 
such a slave was severely dealt with. In other 
words the ideal slave was one having neither hope, 
uspiration nor ambition to elevate himself to any- 
thing higher than he was. 


There is an element in society to-day which holds 
practically the same view towards labor. The men 
who toil with their hands are looked upon by these 
conceited remnants of aristocracy in pretty much 
the same light as those who believed formerly in 
the institution of slavery. They justify their views 
of the inferiority of men who do manual labor by 
the same process of reasoning as was used by the 
defenders of slavery. They assume that manual 
toil is degrading, and consider those who employ 
this means of earning a living as inferior beings 
whom it is all right to speak kindly to so long as 
they are willing to put up with what the employer 
is willing to give, but the moment the manual la- 
horers become active in their own behalf and become 
thinking beings who plan for improvement of the 
conditions under which they toil, then they are: 
looked upon by these defenders of semi-slavery as 
upstarts, who are doing something they ought not 
to do. It has been the boast in this land, and still 
is whenever patriotic speeches are to be made, that 
this is the land of the free, where the most common 
laborer has the privilege of enjoying certain rights 
and privileges laid down in the constitution. But 
the moment the laborer begins to exercise these 
rights he becomes an “undesirable citizen.” The 
man who seeks to arouse among the wage earners 
a desire to improve their conditions of life and toil 
as wage earners is denounced as an agitator and 
an anarchist or perchance a socialist. So fixed is 
the prejudice against the man who toils for a living 
and who at the same time has the intelligence to 
wring concessions from unwilling employers by 
working hand in hand with his fellow workers 
through unions, that when success begins to crown 
the efforts of the man ‘of toil then, according to 
these semi-aristocrats, the laborer becomes a men- 
ace to society. He and his organization must be 
slandered, abused and vilified. All manner of evil 
that by stretches of imagination can be charged up 
against the winning unions is so charged for the 
purpose of poisoning public opinion against unionism. 


The Haywood case illustrates to what lengths 
the mine owners will resort in order to discredit the 
Western Federation of Miners. The many struggles 
Organized Labor has gone through in San Fran- 
cisco are replete with examples of unjust and un- 
founded accusations made against the unions. The 
recent car strike has furnished numerous examples. | 
Every crime committed has been laid at the door 
of the unions without investigation by the daily 
press of San Francisco, which is dominated by in- 
terests opposed to the betterment of the conditions 
under which. workingmen toil. Through the press 
agencies these reports are sent broadcast through- 
out the land, where they are played up by the press 
generally, as examples of the lawlessness of labor 
unions. If it appears on further examination that 
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the reports were false little or no mention is made 
of this fact and the general public is left to believe 
that the report was true, and by this silence the 
publication which indulges in such misrepresentation 
of the truth becomes a willful slanderer of the cause 
of Organized Labor. This was done recently in the 
case of a murder which was committed in San 
Francisco. A man named McGuire was killed short- 
ly after midnight while on his way home. 

The next day reports were sent broadcast that he 
was killed by men who presumably were striking 
carmen. This report stated that McGuire was at- 
tacked shortly after he alighted from a car, and the 
conclusion immediately jumped at was that the at- 
tack was made by union men. Investigation brought 
to light the fact that the man killed had not been 
riding on the cars at all, and that he was not alone, 
as stated in the original report, but was accom- 
panied by three companions. This exploded the 
theory of union men killing McGuire, but most of 
the publications which had printed a base slur on 
unions being responsible for McGuire’s death, did 
not go to the trouble of correcting the slanderous 
lie they had run in their news columns and in many 
cases made use of to denounce unionism editorially, 

——— 

A dispatch from Louisville states that the execu- 
tive committee of the International Tobacco Work- 
ers have decided to leave to a vote of the Union 
the question of whether or not there shall be a 
general strike in all the factories of the American 
Tobacco Company, commonly known as the “tobacco 
trust.” There are between 55,000 and 60,000 mem- 
bers of the union in the United States and Canada. 
The committee has also been passing on the cases 
of tobacco factories accused of being surreptitiously 
in league with the American Tobacco Company, but 
using the union label. The committee decided to 
take the union label from sixty or seventy of these 
factories, 

— 

The authorities at Lillie, France, have discovered 
a clandestine emigration agency which is shipping 
Roubaix weavers to Paterson, N. J., and Lawrence, 
Mass., thus enabling those cities to compete with 
the products of Roubaix and other French cities 
producing similar manufactures. The courts are in- 
vestigating the matter. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND MODERN 
INDUSTRY. 


IRA W. HOWERTH, PH.D.,IN “AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.” 


There is a difference of opinion among Bible 
students as to the meaning of the phrase “the 
Kingdom of God.” It will hardly be denied, how- 
ever, that in some of its uses it means a society to 
be realized sometime, somewhere, either here or 
hereafter, in which the principle of love shall be 
supreme, and the spirit of brotherhood shall regu- 
late all the affairs of men—social, political, religi- 
ous, and industrial. Assuming that this is a legiti- 
mate interpretation of the phrase, let us examine 
one section of these affairs, namely, the industrial, 
in order to see how far they conform to this ideal 
conception. First, however, let us note three im- 
portant facts concerning the Kingdom of God | as 
we conceive it. 

In the first place, then, the Kingdom of God is a 
social ideal. A social ideal is a conception of 
society proposed by the mind for realization or 
attainment. It is the standard or model of social 
perfection. In the Kingdom of God, as set forth in 
the new testament, we have the social ideal enter- 
tained by the founder of Christianity. In setting 
it forth he was engaged in no idle speculation, for 
the value of such an ideal is as inestimable as it 
is obvious. A social ideal naturally begets in those 
who grasp it the disposition to realize it. This is 
but an instance of the psychological law that an 
idea tends to work itself out in action. A social 
ideal is necessary as a standard of comparison and 
a criterion of judgment. Unless men have some 
conception of what society ought to be they can 
not pass judgment upon society as it is. Christ 
saw, what every great teacher has seen, that men 
engaged in the practical affairs of life are sure to 
have their vision clouded by the smoke and dust 
of conflict. They must, therefore, have a social 
ideal to which they can lift their eyes, which will 
enable them to discern whether a proposed measure 
is properly directed. Without such an ideal there 
will be no conscious social progress. — 


This, then, is the first fact—the Kingdom of God 
is an ideal. The second is that if we accept the 
Kingdom of God as an ideal we must admit that it 
exists potentially in the society of to-day. A true 
ideal is latent in the actual. An ideal that can not 
be realized is a false light leading men away from 
the true path of progress, an ignis fatuus luring 
men into the slough of defeat and despond. If 
Christ set up an impossible social ideal, then Christ 
was a false teacher not worthy to be followed. This 
we do not admit. Unlike most teachers Christ dis- 
regarded details, and sketched only the broad out- 
lines of the future society. He dwelt only on the 
completion of principles at work among men. In- 
telligence exists, love exists, brotherhood exists, 
and’ these principles have but to be carried out to 
perfection to usher in the ideal society. “The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” 


The third fact in regard to the Kingdom of God 
is this: If we accept this ideal as realizable, our 
“Christian duty” consists, and consists alone, in 
the obligation to promote its realization. When 
this kingdom is to be established is not our pri- 
mary concern. Our business is to advocate and 
support by word and work, by voice and vote, 
every measure which tends most strongly to estab- 
lish it, and not to stand around idly inquiring: 
“How long do you think it will be before men are 
so animated by love that the Kingdom of God 
shall be realized?” No kingdom was ever estab- 
lished in that way. When an “anxious visitor” 
tried to discourage Lincoln from prosecuting the 
war for the Union by speculating about the time 
necessary to bring the war to a successful conclu- 
sion, he said: “There is no alternative but to keep 
pegging away.’ And so with those who accept 
the Christian ideal of humanity, and wish to realize 
it, there is no alternative but to keep pegging away. 
Suppose, for instance, that William Lloyd Garrison, 
when he conceived the ideal of freedom for the 
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slave, had allowed himself to be diverted by specu- 
lations about the length of time that must elapse 
before the slave-holder could be induced to relax 
his grasp upon the slave and let him become a free 
man. He might have been speculating to this day. 
But Garrison was not so impractical as that. He 
left the time of the realization of his ideal to God. 
It was enough for him, having conceived his ideal 
of freedom, to strive with might and main to realize 
it. Hear his declaration as almost alone he raised 
his voice for emancipation: “I will be as harsh as 
truth, as uncompromising as justice. I am in 
earnest. I will not equivocate. I will nat excuse; 
I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be heard.” 
We know the result. He was heard, and the 
shackles of bondage, touched by the finger of love 
and of patriotism, fell from the limbs of 4,000,000 
slaves, 

These, then, are the three fundamental facts in 
regard to the Kingdom of God: It is an ideal, it 
exists potentially in the society of to-day, it is our 
duty to promote its realization. 

Now the first step towards realizing an ideal is 
to see how far existing facts and circumstances fall 
short of it. We are obliged to examine the actual 
in the light of the ideal. Let us therefore carry 
the lamp of investigation into modern industrial 
conditions, to see how far they conform to the 


principles of the Kingdom of God. We shall find | 


that these conditions are far from perfect. Perhaps 
no one would contend that they are all they should 
be. Some, however, can not read with patience any 
criticism of these conditions. And it is hard to 
tolerate a criticism that is merely captious, simply 
fault-finding. But the criticism that reveals things 
as they are in order to promote effort to make them 
what they should be, is not captious, it is not fault- 
finding, but a most helpful service. Such criticism 
is constructive, it is essential to progress. The in- 
dividual or the nation that sets itself against this 
kind of criticism by itself or others, defeats its own 
interests. Intolerance of constructive criticism is a 
manifestation of the pride which goeth before de- 
struction, and the haughty spirit which precedes a 
fall. 

With due recognition, then, of the many elements 
of good in modern industrial life, let us observe 
the principal features which illustrate how far it 
is from being an exemplification of the principles 
of the Kingdom of God. 

First, then, as to the end of industry. Modern 
industry is organized for business purposes. Its 
end is profits. In seeking opportunities for invest- 
ment the main question of business is: ‘Will it 
pay?” If it is profitable to manufacture shoddy 
goods, to sell adulterated food, to mislead the pub- 
lic in regard to an article by lying advertisements, 
to starve the bodies and stunt the minds of littte 
children by over-employment, we may be sure that 
it will be done, for from a business standpoint it 
pays. Business is business: Why does England 
sell opium to China, utterly regardless of its in- 
jurious ‘effects upon the Chinese? Because it is 
profitable to do so. Why does America, while pro- 
fessedly bestowing the blessings of civilization upon 
inferior peoples, permit the sale to the Filipinos, 
for instance, of fire-water, which is more destruc- 
tive to these so-called wards of ours than both the 
elements of fire and water? Because it is business. 
Imagine, if you can, a single way of making money, 
not legally prohibited, which is not now pursued. 
The meanest occupations, though not fairly repre- 
sentative of the business order, have the same end 
in view, namely, profits. The end of industry is 
essentially selfish. Its motto is not “I serve,” but 
“thou must starve ere I want.” Private profits, not 
the general good, is the first object of consideration. 

Now, obviously, all this is inconsistent with the 
principles of the Kingdom of God, namely, love and 
service. These demand that the primary object of 
industry be the well-being of men. General welfare 
must be not he incidental but the main object. The 
progressive realization of the Kingdom of God 
means, therefore, so far as industry is concerned, 
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that it must be progressively organized and con- 
ducted on the basis of the welfare and happiness 
of all the workers, and not on the basis of the 
prosperity of those who are in control of the 
system, 

So much for the end of modern industry. Let us 
now examine its method. 

The dominant method of the industry of to-day 
is competition. Our industrial system is conse- 
quently called the competitive system. Competition 
is its mainspring. The end being, as above shown, 
individual or selfish, the method can not rise to the 
high level of emulation. It will inevitably be ac- 
companied by practices inimical to the general good, 
misrepresentation, fraud, adulteration, secret agree- 
ments, and all the other shady practices known to 
modern business. The results of unbridled com- 
petition would be socially disastrous. They are 
best suggested in Byron’s poem entitled “Darkness.” 
The poet pictures the consequences of blotting out 
the heat and light of the sun. “The bright sun was 
extinguished, and the stars did wander darkling 
through the ethereal space.” The final outcome is 
the depopulation of the world. His description of 
the gradual advent of desolation and chaos is one 
of the most horrible in all literature. And yet the 
effects are no more destructive and hideous than 
those that would inevitably follow if the bright sun 
of love and mutual help were extinguished, and 
men were left to fight out the industrial battle 
under the law of competition alone. ‘Anarchy and 
competition,” says Ruskin, “are the laws of death.” 
Obviously, then, competition is inconsistent with 
the complete realization of the Kingdom of God. 
Its principles can become dominant only through 
co-operation. 

Finally, let us consider, in the light of the Chris- 
tian ideal, some of the results of industry. We 
must confine ourselves to one phase of these results. 
We pass over production and distribution and con- 
sider only the more immediate effects upon some of 
the people engaged in industry. 

The maxim of industry is, “everyone for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost.” Now, who are 
the “hindmost” in the economic struggle for exist- 
ence? You will say “they are the ignorant, the 
intemperate, the depraved, the vicious, the physi- 
cally unfit, the mentally incompetent; they make 
their own bed and they must lie in it,’ though let 
us not forget that that is not a Christian sentiment. 
But are these all that are to be found among the 
hindmost in the industrial struggle? By no means. 
Among them are to be found the inheritors of 
physical and mental weakness, who being thus 
handicapped through no fault of their own are pre- 
destined to failure. They are the product of indus- 
trial conditions. England has long boasted that she 
is the workshop of the nations. For the profits of 
trade her mills and her factories have been kept 
going at a breathless and exhausting pace. What 
has been the effect upon her people? Parliamentary 
inquiries have shown that there is a physical and 
mental degeneracy among them unparalleled in any 
of the continental nations of Europe. One-third of 
the men who enlisted for the Boer war were re- 
jected as physically unfit, although the standard of 
fitness was lower than at any time since the battle 
of Waterloo. The average life of the laboring class 
in England is 22 years, while that of the so-called 
upper classes is 44 years. The life of the laborer is 
in large measure sacrificed to industry. Yet the 
laboring man is the basis of England’s greatness. 
Well might Lowell’s words be addressed to Eng- 
land’s employers— 

Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 


And think ye that building shall endure 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 


But there are still others who are left behind. 
They are the highly sensitive, the scrupulously con- 


scientious—individuals endowed with the finest 


qualities that have blossomed in our civilization, 
and who because of these qualities are incapable of 
resorting to the tricks of trade necessary to suc- 
cess, 


There are women, too, forced by the unpity- 


‘fully to compete. 


ing hand of dire necessity to enter industrial call- 
ings, but who lack the strength or cunning success- 
There are at least 5,000,000 women 
in the gainful occupations of this country—some of 
them under conditions injurious physically, mentally, 
and morally. The highest courts of some of our 
States declare that a law limiting the hours of labor 
for these women is unconstitutional. It may be so, 
but if it is, so much the worse for the State. The 
State or nation that permits its women to stunt 
their bodies and dwarf their minds by over-ex- 
ertion in insanitary stores and mills and factories 
is thereby signing its own death warrant. For the 
degeneracy of women is the degeneracy of the race. 
A nation can not rise higher than its women. A 
people can never be any better than its mothers. 


Finally, there are, among the hindmost, children 
of tender years, driven by the necessities or cupid- 
ity of parents, or enticed by the greed of employers, 
to enter the industrial race, from which they are 
carried maimed and bleeding, or left hopelessly 
behind to drag out a miserable existence. One 
million seven hundred fifty thousand children are 
employed in the industries of this land. Sixteen 
States and terriories, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, have no minimum age limit for their em- 
ployment in factories; and 21, none for their 
employment in mines. Not less than 80,000 chil- 
dren, most of them little girls, are at present em- 
ployed in our textile mills. About twenty-five 
thousand children are now working in the cotton 
mills of the various Southern States, sometimes for 
12 hours a day, and the number is yearly increasing. 
Some of these children are but five and six years 
of age. Nor is the South alone to blame. One hun- 
dred and twenty thousand children are in the 
mines, mills, and factories and before the furnaces 
of Pennsylvania. What is the excuse for this? 
We are told that it is the severity of industrial com- 
petition. Without child labor, employers say they 
can not compete. But, whatever they say, we know 
that the sacrifice of children to the industrial pros- 
perity of a country is criminal brutality exceeding 
that of the ancient Ammonites, who sacrificed their 
children to Moloch in the valley of Tophet, for they 
obeyed a religious impulse, and our only excuse is 
the ignorance and cupidity of parents and the greed 
of employers. It out-Herods Herod, for he de- 
stroyed only the children of two years old and 
under, while modern greed is no respecter of age. 


One feels like paraphrasing the words of Christ 
and applying them to the employers of child labor: 
Who so shall employ one of these little ones to his 
hurt “it were better for him that a mill-stone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea.” But, the brutality of it 
aside, think of its ultimate economic effects. Child 
labor in our manufacturing industries means the 
premature exhaustion of our labor power. It means 
plucking the apple of labor before it is ripe. The 
so-called prosperity obtained by it is Dead Sea 
fruit. Health, intelligence, manhood, and woman- 
hood are a nation’s chief asset, and woe be to us 
if we sacrifice them for profits. 

These, then, are some of the results of modern 
industry as it is carried on to-day. They are suffi- 
cient to show its lack of conformity to the prin- 
ciples of the Kingdom of God. The gradual dis- 
placement by these principles of those now in opera- 
tion means the progressive reorganization of in- 
dustry upon the basis of welfare. Now think of an 
army of men organized and disciplined, every man 
in his place and drilled and equipped to fill that 
place, all animated and inspired by love of country 
and hope of victory, their motto, “All for each and 
each for all,” and of the irresistible force with which 
such an army moves against an obstacle, and you 
have a mental conception of what industry ought 
to be, and what it would be under the full operation 
of the principles of the Kingdom of God. 
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Smoke only union-label cigars and tobacco. 
ore ee 
Demand union-label goods. 


A ROUGH ROAD. 

Like everything else of human endeavor, there 
is no royal road to success in the labor movement. 
Success is spelled only through application, through 
effort, through sacrifice. There will come times 
when it appears that all the endeavor is useless; 
mistakes may be made, honest failures will be mis- 
interpreted, minor lapses will be magnified. But it 
is only as these are overcome, as the barriers are 
surmounted that success is attained. 


And this applies to organizations as well as to in- 
dividuals, for after all the organization is but an 
aggregation of individuals, subject to the same laws 
as a body as is the single part. It is as the mass 
works for the attainment of a definite end, works 
in harmony, meets the obstacles, frees itself from 
the pettiness, the jealousy, the envy—becomes charit- 
able of the shortcomings both of its own members 
and of those whom it would convince of the right- 
fulness of its purpose, that it will be able to come 
into the full measure of the success that should be 
its lot. 

That the road traversed in the labor movement 
is a rough one, that possibly less is offered to those 
who labor in the cause than is to be found in other 
fields is natural; its principles, its aims attack es- 
tablished customs; it preaches a doctrine opposed 
to special privilege, to selfishness, to greed, to the 
accepted views, handed down through countless 
generations, of the rights of humanity. 

Those who enunciate its doctrine must to a de- 
gree be idealists, they must be in a certain sense 
radicals and extremists. It is their duty incessantly 
to preach a forward movement. And human nature 
does not at all times desire nor appreciate these 


‘ methods; there is to be combatted the human in- 


clination to let well enough alone, to resist en- 
croachment on vested rights. 

And in this commercial age, when within almost 
every one is found the desire, the hope that tomor- 
row is to bring the security if not the opulence 
that is so much wished, the task of those who 
would carry the gospel becomes doubly great. 

The roadway along which the labor movement 
has traveled is lined with the bones of those who 
have sacrificed themselves to the cause. Some have 
gone down contesting with the common foe; more 
have been destroyed by those they sought to serve. 
But ever and always the movement continues. From 
the experiences gained new recruits gather to the 
fray. And he is indeed foolish who thinks that 
the forward march can be retarded even though 
the frailties of humanity hold apparent undisputed 
sway. 

And it is this that buoys up and encourages the 
true worker in the cause. He forgets the lack of 
consideration, the misunderstandings, the ingrati- 
tudes ,that occasionally appear, and serene in his 
belief of the righteousness of his cause continues 
in his labor—The Union. 

ee 

Dispatches state that the unfair United Cigar 
Stores are to have competition. A company is now 
being formed with a capital of $2,000,000 for the 
purpose of fighting that combine with union made 
goods. It is planned to have a string of stores 
throughout the country, and war is to be made on 
the concern that has made itself conspicuous by 
the introduction of sweat-shop cigars, and whose 
main purpose has been to destroy the Cigar Mak- 
ers’ Union. The fight is to begin in New York, 
and the new company intends to establish branches 
in every city where the United Cigar Stores are now 
located. 

SS eee 

Domestic servants in Great Britain are included 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Since 
the Workmen's Compensation Act came into force 
in Great Britain, the members of the Dockers’ Union 
have received by way of legal awards for accidents 
£38,619. It was union agitation that secured this 
protection. 

————_@___—_- 
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DIRECTORY OF. LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p.m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at head- 
quarters. Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Eintracht Hall, 12th nr. Folsom. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meét Mondays, 990 McAllister. 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 4th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—D. Kane, Business Agent, 
221 5th ave., Richmond Dist. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 

gablizabeth. i 
oot an hoe epairers—Geo. Gallagher, Secy., 
502 Hickory ave. - <i 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Bootblacks—Iist and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 
Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

bea | Caners—Meet 3d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

‘all, 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No.9—D. J. Grace. 33 Brighton 
street, Station L. 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th_and Dolores. 

Cemetery Employes—ist and 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 3111 
School St., Fruitvale. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 1111 Laguna; H. 
Huber, Secy. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 15174 Golden Gate ave., meet 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p.m.,at 

ters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller: 
meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Hackmen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, McNam- 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 

es Rens Laine 
anitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor n- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. = “— 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wea- 
nesdays. 431 Duboce Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 516 14th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Mcet every Wednesday, 417 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers— F, Barbrack, Secy.. 1741 Blake street. 
Berkeley, 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet Ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—ist Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


3d Wednesdays, 


headquar- 


LABOR CLARION. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet ist Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers. Bridge and Structural Iron. Workers — 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 
men’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
13, Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—-Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—list Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—-Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers-—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205-——Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters. 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 
2 p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 8d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Telephone Operators—Meet Tuesdays 10 a. m.,, 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. . 

Typographical, No. 21— Headquarters, 312 14th. 
Will J. French, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Meet 42A West Park St. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
509 Golden Gate Ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 835 Noe st. 


a - 
A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase arti- 
cles produced by the following firms which have 
been placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


Food and Kindred Products. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City; The 
Henry George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—W ashburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
be ia Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Clothing. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia. Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Kup- 
penheimer & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Bros., New York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers 
Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Henry H. 
Roelof & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
James R. Kaiser, New York City. : 

Printing and Publications. 


Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, 
Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia, Bulletin. 


Pottery, Glass, Stone and Cement. 


Pottery and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
of Chicago, Ill; Corning Brick, Tile and Terra 
Cotta Company, Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 


Machinery and Building. 


General Hardware.—Landers, Fiary & Clark, Aetna 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe 
Tool Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell 
Cutlery Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry 
Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 


es 


Knife Company, Walden, N. Y.; Ideal a 
facturing ompany, Detroit, Mich. = 


Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company of 
Carpentersville, Ill.; Casey & Hedges, Chatta- 
noogo, Tenn.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch 
Manufacturing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Eric 
City Iron. Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewins 
Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Pittsburg Ry. 
panded Metal Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; America), 
Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Standarij 
Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
al Dry Dock Company, Manitowoc. 

s. 


Stoves.—Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
United States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich:: 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Home 
Stove Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wood and Furniture. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s 
Sons, Circleville; Ohio; Merkie-Wiley Broon, 
Co., Paris, Ill. 


Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano eere 2 Brook - 
lyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gold_ Beaters.—Hastings & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
J. J. Keeley, New York City; F. W. Rauskolb. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Mi: 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma. 
Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmo- 
polis, Wash. 

Leather.—Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. 
Y. (Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.: 
J. L. Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.); Potter 
Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, 0. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case 
Company, Sag Harbor; T. Zurb-ugg Watch Case 
Company, Riverside, N. J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.: 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio 


Miscellaneous. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A Van 
Buren Co., and New York Bill Posting Co., New 
York City. 


Hotels.—Keddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Railways.—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Company. 


Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and its Messenger Service. 
Cc. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Postum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 


———_—__@___ — 
No Changing the Log. 

On a certain ship the mate was too fond of the 
cup that cheers. The captain did his utmost to 
break him of this habit, and, everything else fail- 
ing, told him that the next time he was drunk he 
would write it in the log. For a long time after 
this the mate stopped drinking, but one day he fell 
into his old habit. Thereupon the captain wrote 
the following entry in the log: 

“August 12, 19—; 60 deg. north longitude, 79 
deg. west latitude. Mate Jones is drunk today.” 

The mate begged him to take this off, saying that 
it would spoil his chances of ever being made cap- 
tain of a ship. But the captain said, “It’s true, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes; but——” replied the mate. 

“Well,” said the captain, “the record stands.” 

A few days later the mate had to write the entry. 
On looking over the log the amazed captain saw 
this entry: 

“August 15, 19—; 80 deg. north longitude, 67 deg. 
west latitude. Captain Smith is sober today.” 

He sent for the mate and demanded what he 
meant by such an entry, ordering him to take it off. 

“Well,” said the mate, “it’s true, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it’s true!” roared the captain. 

“Then the record stands,” replied the mate—Judge. 

pS Ne 


An old negro who lives in the country came into 
town and saw an electric fan for the first time in 
his life. The whirling object at once attracted his 
attention, and, after intently gazing at it for several 
minutes, showing all the while the greatest astonish- 
ment and curiosity, he turned to the proprietor of 
the shop and said: “Say, boss, dat sottenly is a 
lively squirrel you got in dis yeah cage. But he’s 
shorely goin’ to bus’ his heart ef he keep on makin’ 


dem resolutions so fas’.’—Harper’s Monthly. 
J 
Jennie—“Did you hear of the awful fright Jack 


got on his wedding day?” Olive—‘“Yes, indeed—I 


was there and saw her.”—Tit-Bits. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction News, 51 Third. 

Cooper, F. J.. Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 Bast. 

Crackbon & Wright Co., 22 Leavenworth 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

pals News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

Dettner-Travers Press, 33-35 Main. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. 

Glissman Press, Inc., 138 Steiner. 

Golden Gate Press, The, 643 Golden Gate ave. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin & Slyter, 188 Erie. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 

Halle & Scott, 640 Commercial. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 

Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Leland Printing and Publishing Co., 19 7th. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

McNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Pacific Label Co., 575 Turk. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Polychrome Company, 214 Hyde. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. ; 

San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, 
Oakland. 

San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 

Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. ; 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1089 Market. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 

Standard Printing co., 1511 Geary. 


Starkweather, Latham & Emanuel, 510 Clay. 


Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Steckwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
Stoll. H. F. Co., 604 Mission. 
Sutter Press, 166 Valencia. 
Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 
Terry Printing Co., 2488 Mission. 
Tibbitts, H. “, 1590 Geary. 
Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 


LABOR CLARION. 


(163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
(85 ) Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welcn. 
(32) Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

(33) Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 

(35) Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
(138) Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O’Farrell. 
(92) Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 

(161) Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
(34) Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 

(112) Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS 


(116) Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

(93) Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 

(19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

(47) Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 

(129) McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 

(130 McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 

(131) Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 

(105) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
(28) Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 

(132) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
(32) Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. - 

(183) Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
on & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 


tt 
) 
) 
) 
‘ Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin 
) 
) 
) 
) 


Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co, 825 Highth, 
Oakland. - 

McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

Sierra Engraving Co.; 560 Ninth, Oakland. 

Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary W. C. Booth may be addressed as 


above. 
a See 
“Beating” the Hackmen. 

Raymond Hitchcock, the comedian, was recently 
invited as the guest of honor to the Country Club, 
about five miles outside of San Francisco, after 
the performance. As Mr. Hitchcock knew from 
previous experience that a cabman would ask 
a fortune to carry him out to the club, he looked 
up the address of a physician near the theater, and 
after the performance he went around and rang 
the bell. The doctor opened the door personally, 
and Hitchcock said: 

“Doctor, you’re wanted immediately out near the 
Country Club. Can you come right away?” 

“Certainly, sir. Just step inside a moment while 


I telephone for my automobile. We'll be there in 
a jiffy.” 


aaa Oooo 
WOmm nwnwwows 
COL RH COMDOM I 


It was a good five miles to the Country Club. 
Just beyond stood a cluster of suburban homes. 

“The yellow house on the left there,” said Hitch- 
cock, as he got out of the machine. “By the way, 
I forgot to ask you the amount of your fee.” 

“Four dollars,’ said the doctor. 

The comedian peeled off four one-dollar bills and 
passed them to the doctor, 

“That will be all, thank you, Doctor. None of 
those pirate hackmen would take me out here for 
less than fifteen.”—Harper’s Weekly, 

a ei 

“Whot makes thot goat shiver so, Mike?” “He 
ate a lot av sleigh bells th’ other day, an’ ivry toime 
he moves they jingle, an’ he thinks it’s winter,”— 
Denver Post. 

————_@____. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is an unfair publication. 

pa 

Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 


1§ 


Union Made Pants 
$2 to $5 


with a guarantee—a new 
patr free if they don’t wear 


Wallenstein and Frost 


Van Ness and 


Golden Gate Aves. 


4 WEEKS TO LABOR DAY 


Banners, Badges, Parade Flags 
and Sashes, Regalia, But- 
tons, Souvenirs, Etc. 


WALTER N. BRUNT CO. 


391 JESSIE STREET, AT FIFTH 


Opposite U. S. Mint, San Francisco 


PHONE TEMPORARY 1966 


WE PRINT THE ““LABOR CLARION’? 


— 


SEN 


FACE to FACE 


McCormick Sells Hats 


1 Columbia Hat 
Works «=. 


2358 Mission Street 
, Phone Market 2445 
{ Between 19th and 20th 


1593 Haight Street 


Phone Park 560 


Hats of All Kinds Renovated 
Panamas Especially 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


m SITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE’ 
NOT INTOXICATING 


{| We have resumed business in the block w 
our old customers look us up. 


READY FOR BUSINESS 


WRIGHT HARDWARE COMPANY 


77 THIRD STREET 


! 
Opposite old location | 
| 


here we were before the fire, and will be pleased to have 
We will carry a complete line of Tools and Builders’ Hardware. 


| Open Saturday evenings till 10 p. m. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


ACCIDENT COMPENSATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


In connection with President Roosevelt’s advo- 
cacy of “automatic liability’ of employers for in- 
dustrial accidents in interstate commerce and with 
the whole question of industrial safety interest at- 
taches to the new Workman’s Compensation Act 
which took effect in Great Britain on the first of 
the current month. Some pessimistic forecasts of 
its workings have been made by critics of the 
Liberay Party, but it should be borne in mind that 
the Act passed the House of Lords and merely 
amends and extends a very comprehensive Com- 
pensation Act that the Conservatives adopted, under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s guidance, in 1897. The Act is 
nonpartisan, whatever its faults may be. 


The new law applies to every relation of master 
and servant and provides compensation for cer- 
tain specified trade diseases that are regarded as 
accidents within the meaning of the Act. The feat- 
ure that has excited wide comment and criticism 
is the extension of the principle of accident com- 
pensation to domestic servants. 


The provisions of this section are roughly these: 


All domestic servants whose remuneration does not 


exceed $1,252 a year are entitled to compensation 
in case of injury from an accident sustained in 
the service. The compensation can not exceed $5 
a week even where the incapacitation is complete; 
the basis is 50 per cent of the average weekly wages 
or salary. In the event of death resulting from an 
accident the compensation, payable to relatives or 
dependents, ranges between $750 and $1,500. Where 
there are no relatives the employer must pay $50 
for medical and funeral expenses. 

There is no difference, it may be well to state, 
between these provisions and those applicable to 
any other class of persons employed in manual labor 
or otherwise. The definitions of “employer” and 
“employe” have given the British courts consider- 
able trouble, and the amended act removes various 
limitations and gives the worker the benefit of any 
doubt. 

Householders are at sea as to the bearings and 
probable effects of the law, and there is talk of 
wholesale discharges of the older and feebler ser- 
vants. But the insurance companies are offering 
indemnity policies to such employers at very low 
premiums, and their fears may gradually be dis- 
pelled. The law will be judged by its general 
effects on industry, including domestic service. 

It should be added, for the benefit of American 
students of the accident insurance problem, that 
compulsory compensation irrespective of the em- 
ployer’s responsibility, would undoubtedly be deemed 
unconstitutional in this country. In Illinois a 
special commission drew up a compensation act on 
the British-German model, but good lawyers de- 
clared that it could not be enforced if passed, and 
an alternative bill for a voluntary scheme of acci- 
dent compensation, with contributions from em- 
ployers and employed, was proposed instead. En- 
gland and Germany have carried industrial com- 
pensation very far—Indianapolis Star. 

————————__@—_—___ 

One result of the strike of London music-hall 
artists is, that several of the star performers hav- 
ing had the amount of the salaries paid them dis- 
closed, the Inland Revenue officials pounced down 
on them for more income tax than they were pay- 
ing before the strike. 

——————_@____——_- 

Twelve thousand dressmakers and ladies’ tailors, 
of whom 9,000 were women and girls, recently went 
on strike for better conditions in Vienna, Austria. 
After nine days the dispute was settled favorably 
to the strikers. 

A SS 

The Ballarat (Victoria) mineowners will grant 
six hours a day in mines over 80 degrees in tem- 
perature. Miners’ wages are to be unaltered, but 
truckers, working eight hours, are to get 6d a day 
extra. 


TWO STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


Formercy Examiner Bive. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY | 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus $2,603,755.68 
Capital actually paid up in cash 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, June 29, 1907 38, 156,931.28 

OFFICERS—President, F. Tillmann, Jr.; First Vice-President. 
Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte: Cashier, 
A. R, Schmidt: Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann: 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; 
Goodfellow & Eells. General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—F. Ti!lmann, Jr.; Daniel Meyer, 
Emil_Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter. N. Ohlandt, J. W. 
Van Bergen, E, T. Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
CHAS, F. LEEGE, Pres. 
O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres, HENRY BRUNNER, Vice-Pres. 
. G, TOGAZZI, Cashier and Manager 
FRED F. OUER: FRED V. VOLLMER, Asst, Cashiers 
FRANK S. JACOTT. Trust Officer 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4,176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco, Cal. 


W. A. FREDERICK, Vice-Pres. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


UNION HATTERS 


909 FILLMORE 909 


PANAMA HATS $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 


The $5.00 Grade are Going Fast 
Come In on These 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST IS UNFAIR 
DON’T BUY IT! DON’T READ IT! 


you insist. 


Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair. 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET. 


BOSTON. MASS 


KATSCHINSKI'S 
“KEYSTONE” SHOES sitheo 


Most men think 
that $3.50 and $4.00 
is enough to pay 
fora shoe. If that’s 
your idea, this is 
your store. We 
have other shoes 
here at other prices 
—but if that’s the . 
price you want to ALL STYLES 
pay—we’re the 
people you want $3.50 
to pay it to. —_— 


“KEYSTONE” 
Union Stamped 


SHOES 
FOR MEN 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


1549 FILLMORE STREET, NEAR GEARY 
The ONLY Shoe House in San Francisco Displaying the UNION CARD 


UNION 


You’ll get here 


ALL 
LEATHERS for $3.50 and $4.00 


a “KEYSTONE 
SHOE’’—that is as 
good as any—and 
better than most— 
they’re stylish— 
they’re comfort- 
able—they’ Il stand 
the wear, and 
every pair is Union 
Stamped. 


“KEYSTONE” 
Union Stamped 


SHOES 
FORMEN 


